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5 Advertiſement. 
| HE Editor of the fellowitig Pieces, 


having met with them in ſeveral 
Miſcellaneous Publications, imagined | 
that they would, if collected together, 
mot only appearto greater Advantage, 
but afford more general Entertain 
. ment. Having endeavoured to make 
| His Selection at once uſeful and amuſ! ng. 

he will be very happy to find it as 

| wal received — AGE. Is well intended. 
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2 A remarkable [chara&erifiic] LETTER, 
. +» the celebrated Monſ. MARIVAUX, 
x 8 +70 an intimate Friend. 


_ 4 & 1 ACKNOWLED OCE, ny dear friend, 
7 that I am lazy, and that I enjoy that 
— | EE bleſſing which Fortune could not take 


3 from me, though the has left me little elſe. I 
7 - ſhould indeed have had more of other things, 
7 if my lazineſs had always been uniform and ſtea- 
0 dy; if I had not, for a moment, ceaſed to be 
5 lazy, rather than hear ſome folks grumble, who 


were thought to be wiſer than myſelf: is not 
. a ple alant proof that it is rational to be lazy, 
B | and 
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and that Lazineſs is innocent of moſt that is 
laid to her charge! To remain as I was that 
was the only condition upon which I ſhould keep 
what Thad, and what I had ſhould keep - ME, 
My good friends, however, would not reſt till 
they, as they ſaid, improved the golden oppor- 
tunity of the times, for donbling, and trebling, 
and quadrupling my patrimony. I was half 
aſhamed. of appearing to diſadvantage by doing 
nothing, and half bewitched with the notion, 
that a young man, juſt-entering into life, ſhould 


be over-ruled by the advice of the experienced 


and prudent, whoſe authority every one affected 
to treat with reſpect: and ſo I ſuffered them to 
diſpoſe of my fortune as they pleaſed; to ſell, in 
order to buy, and became fatally buſy to execute 
the projects which they had formed for my ad- 
vantage. O ſacred! O ſalutary Sloth ! if I had 
continued under thy influence, I ſhould not have 


_ written ſo many idle tales, but I ſhould have en- 


joyed more days of felicity than I have now ſuf. 


fered minutes of affliction. Inactivity, my friend, 


will not make you richer than you are, but nei- 


ther will it make you poorer. In a ſtate of reſt 


you may preſerve what you cannot augment; 
and I know not whether, ſometimes, what we 


have is not augmented, as a reward for virtuous 


g - inſenſibility to the charms of wealth. 2” 


" Obſervations. 


#1 : ) 


Obſervations. 


FROM this letter ſeveral inferences may be 
drawn: it appears that Marivaux inherited his 
father's fortune, which is ſaid to have been con- 
ſiderable; that he loſt it by venturing in pro- 
jets of the ſame kind with our South-Sea 
ſcheme, and that he became an author for ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

The hdd of Marivaux appeared in the 
moſt trifling circumſtances.---He was one day ſet- 
ting out for the country with Mad. Lallemand 
de Bez: He and the lady's ſiſter were ready 
In the coach; ſhe herſelf ſtaid behind to give 
ſome orders to her domeſtics. In this interval a 
ſturdy young fellow, about eighteen or twenty, 
plump and freſh-coloured, came to the coach- 
door begging. Marivaux, ſtruck with the con- 
traſt between the appearance and profeſſion of 
the man, looked out, and reproved him, “ Are 
you not aſhamed, ſaid he, a young fellow, in 
perfect health and vigour, to have the meanneſs 
to beg your bread, when you might procure it 
by honeſt labour?” The fellow, ſtruck with 
the rebuke, was, at firſt, confounded, and ſi- 
lent; but preſently afterwards, ſcratching his 
head, cried, with a ſhrug and a ſigh, © Ah! Sir, 
if you did but know---I am ſo lazy ! — 
B 2 vaux, 
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aux, Who was himſelf ſenſible of the pain of la- 
bour, was ſo pleaſed with the fellow's confeſſion, 
that he gave him a crown; which, however, 


upon reflection, it is probable, he thought ed | 
W beſtowed, | : 


I. | 
| Thoughts on PAST ORAL POETRY. 


E compoſing, and the hearing of Poetry, 
give pleaſure to every man in proportion 


to his ſenſibility. There are few young people 
who have not written verſes; and there is not 
a tribe of Savages in America or Africa, a 
herd of Barbarians in Aſia, e poets me 
poetry. 

The inhabitants of a fertile country, and tem- 
perate climate, were the firſt who cultivated ru- 
ral poetry : n and Te were Sici- | 
lians. | 

Among happy people, whoſe employments 
were embittered neither by toil nor anxiety, 
men who were. born with a genius for Poetry, 

celebrated 


(55/3) 


celebrated the quiet felicity which they enjoyed. 
Their theme was their pleaſures, of which it 
was impoſlible to ſpeak without ſpeaking of Na- 
ture, from whence they were derived: they 
were pleaſed with their condition, of which they 
contemplated the circumſtances; they felt an in- 
tereſt in them all, and there were no particulars 
of a paſtoral or rural life, which they judged un- 
worthy of their fony : they had no idea of any 
other Nature than that which / ſupplied their 
wants, nor any other characters or manners than 
thoſe of the relations, the friends, and neigh. 
bours who were dear to them; their pictures 
were as ſimple as their manners; they were juſt, 
though they were ruſtic ; they painted with ex- 
actneſs, and even with grace, but they painted 
for themſelves : to ſhepherds their poems were 
delightful, but they pleaſed leſs thoſe who were 

accuſtomed to the refinements of artificial. life. 
When many ſmall nations were ſwallowed up 
in one great one; when wars and luxury fucceed- 
ed to the quiet and ſimplicity of rural life, the 
peaſants began to ſuffer oppreſſion ; thoſe who 
were employed in the buſineſs of agriculture be- 
came ſlaves, and their life and manners were no 
longer the ſubjects of poetry. | 
In thoſe ſplendid ages, when genius invented 
the arts, refined luxury, and embelliſhed cities, 
he country was forgotten: thoſe who celebrated 
B 3 its 
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its beauties were not heard; and the number of 
thoſe who were employed about Nature, N too 
few to induce poets to paint her. 
In the ages of reaſon and e dich 
ſucceeded thoſe of genius, when the pleaſures 
of luxury were reduced to their juſt value, when 
they inſpired leſs enthuſiaſm, becauſe they were 
better known, mankind became again ſenſible to 
the felicity of a paſtoral life, and conſcious of the 
advantages that are derived from agriculture. 
Agriculture, therefore, was again honoured, 
and the peace and innocence which attend Wie 
were regretted. | > 
The 3 when * were e AY 
their vices and intrigues, began to take pleaſure 
in the contemplation of characters that were 
fmple-and honeſt ; and in remarking the notions 
and feelings of men not acquainted with luxury 
and art, they became fond of rural pictures, if 
it was only. becauſe they: exhibited TOO that. 
were new. 7 
In an age a like this, Virgil 53500 
his Eclogues and Georgics: we may, therefore, 
infer, that rural or paſtoral poetry is cultivated 
before men are formed into large and poliſhed 
ſocieties, and when the pleaſures of ſuch r 
ties begin to loſe their reliſn. 


In this age, Paſtoral Poetry iS. 3 in a 
manner unknown to the ancients. Philoſophy 


EOS 


has, if we may be allowed the exon ag- 
grandized and adorned the univerſe: it is now a 
much more {triking object than in the ages of ig- 


norance: the progreſs of ſcience in general, par- 


ticularly in natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, and 


chymiſtry, has made the palace of the world, and 
its inhabitants, better known. As ſoon as man- 


kind found new riches in nature, they began to 


conceive that they might find ſtill more, and 
therefore examined all objects with the moſt dili- 


* 


gent and curious attention. By the union of 


eloquence and philoſophy, Phyſics is become an 
agreeable ſtudy: its principles have been widely 
diffuſed, and knowledge is grown popular. The 
language of philoſophy, having been thus adopt - 
ed by the world, may, without impropriety, be 
admitted into poetry. Poems may be written 
which require a very conſiderable knowledge of 
Nature, and their authors may, notwithſtand- 
ing, hope to find readers. The Engliſh and the 
Germans are the fathers of this kind of poe 

the ancients admired and celebrated the coun- 
try; *. admire and ſing Nature. 
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III. 
The Wiftory of the OracLe 17 
BABYLON. 


By Monf. DE La Rocus. 


HE Genius of Truth, driven out from the 
commerce of mankind, was on the point of 
quitting the earth, and retiring nobody knows 


whither, when the repentantBabylonians thought 


proper to build him a temple, and ſacrifice on his 


- altars. Thither, therefore, he turned his ſteps; 


and dwelt in the midſt of Babylon. In return 
for their offerings and devotion, he condeſcended 
to indulge them with the preſence of an oracle, 
to inſtruct them in the truth of whatever they 
deſired to know. To this end he took poſſeſſion 
of the organs of a man, who happened to be 
one day in a profound ſleep; and, thus endued 
with a human form, placed himſelf in the tem- 
ple they had erected; anſwering all ſorts of queſ- 
tions they had to propoſe. He recollected things 
paſt, ſatirized the preſent, and foretold the 
future. 

Never was there an Oracle ſo dangerous ; for 


never was there an Oracle that ſo often told the 
truth. He was nevertheleſs conſulted, and the 


Babylonians believed themſelves in the way to be 


perfectly happy; as they were now no longer to 
| be 


be impoſed upon. But alas! this was their 
misfortune. - Mankind are too weak to ſupport 


the weight of truth. There might you ſee a 


man, whoſe flattering hopes had attended him to 
- the brink of the grave, learning of the Oracle 
how idly they had been founded, turn mad, 

and die deſperate. Here another, full of him- 
ſelf, and almoſt happy in the contemplation of 
his own merit, fall headlong on the diſcovery of 
his intrinſic value, from the pinnacle of ſelf-ſuffi- 
_ ciency, into the loweſt, and moſt abje& ſtate of 
humiliation. Even philoſophers, who had ſpent 


their whole lives in ſeeking the truth, ſoon be- 
gan to doubt of every thing they knew, and 


- plunged. themſelves into the bottomleſs pit of 


ſcepticiſm. Every ſentence delivered by the Ora- 


tle, was, in fact, a mortal blow to the happineſs 
of the Babylonians. Their preſent enjoyments 
gave little pleaſure, becauſe they foreſaw the ill 
conſequences attending the indulgence of them; 
while the future evils they were taught to Cx» 
pect, be gan to torment them in imagination, be- 
fore they really happened. _ 

Broken friendſhips, divorces, and aſolving 
partnerſhips became the general talk ; for friends 
began to find one another out ; the women ap- 
peared to be what they really were ; and thoſe 
who intended to dupe others, ſaw themſelves 
already in danger of becoming dupes themſelves. 

Peace 
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Peace and good order thus vaniſhed with their 


ignorance, and diſcord - and confuſion attended 
their knowledge of the truth. The towers of 
Babylon were falling to ruin, and its ſtreets 
were growing deſolate. 

At this juncture, a philoſopher, — Ima, 
was at the head of the police. His character de- 
ſerves to be known. Although young, he had 


frequently made the human mind the object o 


his contemplations, and had formed no very high 
ideas of its capacity. He looked on himſelf as 


ignorant, and eſteemed few. others very wiſe. 
As he found little inſtruction in books, he read 


che leſs, and thought the more; not that he 

flattered himſelf with making aa greater diſ- 
coveries than his predeceſſors or co- temporaries, 
but that he choſe rather to indulge the luxuri. 
ancy of his own imagination, than to adopt the 
notions of others about matters, where both 
were equally chimerical. The ignorance, weak- 
neſs and malignity of human nature, had parti- 
cularly engaged his attention. I have no very 


great opinion, would he often ſay, of mankind 


but they are my brethren : I reſpe& them, and 
with alſo to be myſelf reſpected. There is no 
love loſt, however, between us: ſuch as theirs 
is for me, I am very indifferent about it; and 


ſuch as I could with it to be, it is more than pro- 
bable 1 ſhall never deſerve it. 


| Theſe 
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Theſe reflections, which made him look on all 
the occurrences of life with the greateſt indiffer- 
ence, had, at the ſame time, given him a tran» 
quillity of temper, and a ſweetneſs of manners 
which nothing could diſcompoſe. Mean while, 
to outward appearance, eaſy, careleſs, and ins 
dolent, he cheriſhed within, an active and lively 
imagination, equal to the government 'of two 
Babylons. The adminiſtration, who contrary 
to the advice of Ima, had thus paid their deyoirs 
to the Genius of Truthz now applied to their 
neglected magiſtrate, to deſire he would find 
means to get rid of him. He undertook it, and 
ſucceeded. To this end he conveyed privately 
into the temple, every morning, four or five 
impoſtors, who mimicked the tone and geſture of 
the Oracle to perfection. The public ſwallowed 
the bait, and gave thanks to the genius, for in- 
creaſing the number of oracles. In a ſhort 
time, however, it was diſcovered that very lit- 
tle dependence was to. be put in what: had lately 
been uttered. . Hence, alſo, it ſoon began to be 
ſuſpected, chat, from the firſt, the people had 
been under a deluſion ; and that, though ſome- 
times, the oracle might have told truth, it was 
more gueſs.work, and had happened only by 
chance. Under this perſuaſion, they gave them- 
ſelves no farther trouble to conſult the oracles. 


From 


( 

From this moment, friendſhips recommenced; 
Huſbands and wives reconciled ; ' ſocieties were 
again eſtabliſhed ; and the Babies recovered 
their former peace and tranquillity, in proportion 
to their i ignorance of the truth, and as para be. 
came again the dupes of ane e 
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EAS 0 N is the moſt excellent of all the 

- faculties with Which the Creator hath ex- 
Aceh endued the human mind. When duly 
cultivated, therefore, it is the torch which lights | 
Him to take: a proſpect of tlie univerſe ; and in the 
contemplation of it, to diſcover the fupreme Au- 
thor of his exiſtence,” and of all the bleſſings at. 
tending fo ineſtimable a gift. This diſcovery, 
Dran circumſcribed and limited, ought na- 
turally to induce mankind to pay wer Creator 
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and benefactor all that — which is ſo zul, 
his due. Now it is in the payment of that ado- 
ration We owe to the Supreme Being, in our 


aſſiduity to receive with gratitude, his abundant 


mercies, in our ſtrict obſervance of that law 
which is the foundation of all morality, © Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you,” 

that conſiſts the real natural religion which comes 


to us from God, by the way of reaſon. independ- 


ent of revelation. But the unhappy prevalence 
which the greater part of mankind have permit. 
ted their irregular paſſions to gain over their rea- 


fon, having vitiated and depraved it, it became 
abſolutely neceſſary for God to declare his will, 


in a manner independent of their corrupt under- 


ſtandings. This has been effected by the miſſion 


of Jeſus Chriſt into the world ; who, both by pre- 
cept and example, hath eſtabliſhed natural reli- 


gion to ſuch a degree of evidence, that if reafon 


may in this reſpect be called atorch to light thoſe 
who properly cultivate it, the goſpel may be de- 
nominated a ſun to enlighten all fuch as ſtudy it 


with ſincerity and humility of heart. There is 


no difference between them but in their degree 


of illumination. Thus, ſhould a man, for ex- 


ample, behold the various objects around him, 
by the help of a torch at midnight, will he find 
them to be different at the riſing of the ſun ? 
not at all : the vaſt addition of light will only en 
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able him to behold them more clearly and dif- 


tinctly, and will diſcover others beyond the feebt : 


rays of his artificial meteor. _ Such is the affinity 
and reſemblance between that natural religion 
which the Deity communicates to us by reaſon, 


and that which he hath revealed to us in the 


' ſcriptures. They cannot, therefore, be con- 
- tradictory to each other; becauſe there is in ef. 


fect no difference, and there is but one God 
from whom they are boch derwed. 


ir 
A Coma, iſon berween AROSE 
Hannibal, Scipio, and Cæſar. 


Wut Dinos paſſes judgment i in Lucian on 
thoſe great generals, and places Alex- 
auder firſt, then Scipio, andylaſt of all Hannibal, 
] cannot agree with him any more than with Ap- 
ian, who has been of the ſame opinion, in his 
. Treatiſe on the Wars of the Romans i m Syria. 
It appears that they have judged of the merits 
of thoſe heroes by cheir enterprizes, and the 

conſequenceꝰ 
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conſequences that have attended them : and not 
as they ſhould have done, by their actions ſepa- 
rately conſidered, and by the conjunctures, and 
diſpoſitions cf time and place. If they had car- 
ried their reflections this far, they cuglit, in 
my opinion, to have given Hannibal the firſt 
| place, Scipio the ſecond, and Alexander the third. 

1 confine myſelf to their military talents; for ix 


we attend to their perſcnal vir tues, Scipio ſeems 


to me, by his wiſdom, his moderation, and the 
whole tenor of his life, to have been the moſt 
virtuous of the three. In Alexander may be 
feen many marks cf an excellent diſpoſition, cf 
a noble generoſity, and of an heroic virtue; but 
clouded by an excelſive brutality, an impetucſity 
of temper, and violent paſſicns; by a focliſh and 
ridiculous vanity, and by the extravagance cf his 


deſigns. In Hannibal's conduct may be obſerved 


the fierce and haughty genius of his nation, void 
of humanity, and unfaithful in their treaties and 
promiſes. * But I do not here examine what were 
their moral talents; I attend only to their mili- 
tary virtues ; and in them I give by fas 
ference to Hannibal. He waged war with the 
moſt valiant men, the beſt diſciplined troops, 
and the moſt powerful ſtate then in the known 
world ; being already maſter and conqueror of 


his own. Bed he was 25 years old, he was 


clared generaliſſino of the Carthaginian ar mies. 
C 2 - In 
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Ta 2 few years he conquered Spain, freed the 
Pyrenees, forced his way through Gaul, defeat- _ 
ed all who oppoſed his progreſs, and paſſed the 
Rhone within view of the Gauls, in ſpite of 
their efforts to prevent him: he pierced the Alps 
at the head of his ariny, with a boldneſs and an 
addreſs of which one could not have thought 
Hercules capable before him. He fonght many 
battles with the Roman armies, commanded bx 
brave and experienced generals, ſcarce . 
Vith the leaſt check. He carried the terror of 
his arms even to the gates of Rome; and though 
he was but weakly ſupported by his countrymen, 
who envied his glory, he found means to keep 
bis focting for ſixteen years in the enemies coun- 
try. When he left it, he left it voluntarily, and 
without being compelled by force, but onh 
obey the orders of the Carthaginians, ny ng 
called him. He loſt, it is true, a battle againſt 
Scipio, but then he loft it againſt the Romans, 
the moſt warlike people then in being. And who 
is the general that has not ſuffered ſome reverſe 
duccefſion of wars *? Does one defeat 
{5 "glory of an infinite number of victo- 


Ties? That victory indeed was very brilliant, as 


* A:fwer. The Black Prince, and we Duke of Marl- 
borough. 


it put a per jod to che ſecond Punic War, not ſo | 
, much, by the loſs the Carthaginians ſuttered, as 
by the brutality and fierceneſs cf their govern- 
ment, . which prevented Hannibal from taking the 
neceſſary meaſures to repair that loſs. Did thoſe 
kings of Aſia, Antiochus and Pruſias, with whom 
he took ſhelter, endure the {lighteſt loſs, while 
he managed their affairs, and till their haughty 
and capricious tampers forced ben i to conſult his 
. own ſafety? ?: 
When Scipio, e , in 8 pri Poor 
an, ridicules Hannibal for having dared to prefer 
hunſelf to the man whom he conquered, he ſeems. 
to me not to reaſon conſequentially, becauſe one 
ſingle event does not determine the difference be- 
tween them. As to Alexander, 1 give him only 
the third place. In the flower of bis age, he 
found himſelf at the head of an army of. brave 
Macedomans, trained to war by his father Philip,, 
but poor, unacquainted with the elegancies. of? 
life, and inhabiting a barren and unfruitful country. 
He was abſolute maſter of his kingdom, and of: | 
his troops, and had only his own will to conſult. 
in the undertaking, conducting, and ſupporting, 
a war, He attacked an enemy enervated by: 
pleaſure, and by long g proſperity ; and a ſouthern 
nation, by the heat? of the climate, is naturally 
indolent, and always inferior in courage and 
. to the people of the north. Alexander, 
is C'3:- , 
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indeed; was perſonally brave, intrepid, and re- 
ſolute, but rath and inconſiderate ; valiant as a 
ſoldier, but not as a general: by his genius, but 
not by reaſon, he did not rightly employ his va- 
lour for the good of his army, and of his ſubjects. 
If we compare Cæſar with theſe great generals, 
in whatever light we conſider him, we ſhall find 
him greatly ſuperior to them all : and we muſt 

acknowledge that former ages furniſh us with no 
inſtance of ſo large an aſſemblage of virtues : in 
a word, that Ceſar was the nobleſt effort of 
nature. eee . | 
ed HUETIANA. 
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i VI. 
Reflections on the Art of War: 


By the Baron Dx Zux LauBEx. 


1 H E art of war conſiſts not ſimply in giving 
and gaining battles; that has been done 
by the ignorant and barbarous. The reputation 


69) 
of a great general ought not to be eſtimated by 
carnage and butchery. Experience evinces that 
a victory often coſts more than it is worth. The 
true military art conſiſts in purchaſing the great. 
eſt advantages at the leaſt poſſible expence ; in 
ſeizing opportunities; and ſo happily managing 


occaſions; as to render a ſtroke of art, a motion, 


a ſtratagem, as effectual as a bloody battle. Ci- 
vilized warlike nations have eagerly ſought for 
this art, and none has been found ſo promiſing 
as ſkill in encampments, and the judicious choice 


of poſts and ſituations. It is this knowledge 


that demonſtrates the abilities of a general ; one 
happy encampment ſhall frequently decide. the 
fate of a campaign. It was his deep penetration 
and perfect knowledge in the choice of ſituations, 


that rendered Martial Turenne, with 20,000 


men, victorious over an army of 70,000, in the 
famouFcampaigns in Alſace and the Palatinate : 
it was the fame talent that enabled the prince of 
Conde to triumph, with an inferior army, over 
all the addreſs of the prince of Orange in the 
Netherlands. Both knew how to decline a battle 
without any appearance of fear, and when to 


embrace the critical moment for * the de- 
ciſive blow. 
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Reſloctone on Nos: IL 1 TY. 


By Monſ. Ds BEAUMBLLE, 


HAT is a Nobleman? a perſon proud of 

his birth, proud of his rank, proud of his 
bite proud of his merit. What is his birth? 
the gift of Nature. His rank? the gift of for- 
tune. His riches ? the gift of his prince, or cf 
His anceſtors. His merit? 2 the deluſive offering | 
olf ſelf. Iove, or flattery. 

Of all the falſe notions which obtain in the 
world, there cannot, in my opinion, be one 
more detrimental, nor which I would more ex- 
ert myſelf to exterminate, than that which ſets W 
up all the nobility as ſo many idols. Into what a 
degree of debaſement is mankind fallen ? The 
_ vulgar pay them a reſpect almoſt equal to divine 
worſhip ; ; yet this very vulgar ought to be the 
moſt clear-ſighted people in this point; for that 
exorbitant and monſtrous diſproportion between 
the high andthe low falls heavieſt on hem. Cure 
them of this infatuation, as abject as it is falſe, 
and you go a great way towards making them 
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Great men ſeem to have two ſouls, one of 
which inſpires that ſervile compliance obſervable 
in their behaviour towards their ſuperiors ; the 
other that haughtineſs and cruelty with which 
they treat their inferiors. To theſe two, another 
muſt be added, to explain that artful complaiſance 
obſerved with their equals. This ſyſtem accounts 
for the ſtrange moral phznomenon Which appears 

in them of three oppoſite tempers, to fay no- 


chin of a thouſand little acceſſary qualities be- 


ing united in the ſame perſon. This at once re. 


moves all ſurprize which might otherwiſe reſult 


from ſeeing yourſelf inſulted by one, who, the 


moment before, you ſaw faxing and cringing 


before another man. | - 11505460) 
Do the great men live, think, or ſneak better 


than the reſt of mankind ? Are they more con- 


ſpicuous for ſublime genius, or extenſive know. 
jedge? Not at all. In the eſſential parts of 
merit, they are rather inferior to perſons in a mid. 
dle ſtation.” How abſurd then, how pernicious 
is it, that the moſt illiterate and flagitious' ſet 


men . be 1 mol Er 
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IE inhabitants of Fs ſouthern parts of 
France are naturally full of fire; ſo that 


their language | is interrupted, and they ſpeak by 
flar ts, following the unpetucus motions cf their 


minds. Montagne was one of thoſe; but, with 
the vivacity common to his province, he is full of 


ſelf-ſufficiency, and a temerity of judgment, 
which however diſgraces nobody but himſelf, 
Their way of rambling from cne idea to another; 
and throwing out any thing to diſplay their wit 
and ſprightlineſs, greatly intrudes upon the free- 


dom of converfatien. The polite world has 
been for ſome time endeavouring to mimic them, 
and that humour prevails now more than ever. 
All compoſition, all harangues, are worked up 


in this new ſtile ; ſo that, excepting the pro- 
nounciation, one would be tempted to _ 
that the French, in general, affect to be thought 

Gaſcons. | 
Even they who know how to vary their ſtile 
ſuitably, and can, as occaſions offer, expreſs 
themſelves 


2 
E 


ai 


themſelves gracefully in the grave, the jocoſe, 
the nervous, the ſoft, the pathetic, and ſublime, 


fall in with the torrent of cuſtom, - and expreſs 


all things and ſentiments, in the ſame ſtile. Af. 


ter compoſing firſt from their own genius with 
purity of diction, and connection of thought, 
they afterwards, with the utmoſt care, diſunite 


the compoſition, and divide 1 It into ſmall parts: | 
in a word, reduce it to the Gaſcon ſtandard ; for 
therwiſe,; they would be deemed heavy, and 


- utterly diſqualified to ſhew their faces among the 


wits, This makes them ſo careful, that what 
comes from them ſhall be by fits and ſtarts, Ob- 


| ſerve them a while, they are in a perpetual en- 


thuſiaſm, ſpeaking by halves, precipitately run- 
ring on; from one ænigma to another, as bro- 
ken and confuſed. They endeavour to become 
orators by monoſyllables. He who expreſſes 


himſelf in this manner, is a divine genius. He 
who gueſſes the meaning of their volatility, and 
returns it with the ſame ſpirit, is allowed to be 
his equal. Their tranſcendent flights awaken 
emulation in others. Oh! that I could keep : 


pace with them, or even follow them at a diſ- 
tance! Their admirers, ſeeing them thus wan- 
toning in the exuberance of their wit, take their 


pens, and ſtrive aſſiduouſſy to imitate them. 
There muſt not be the leaſt connection in the 
tile, but it mult be ſtrongly marked wita rapidi- 
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ty and ne gligence. They are the firſt to admire 

the innumerable prettineſſes which this new kind 
of writing furniſhes. Whatever has been ſaid of 
a reformation in ſtudies, and the beſt manner of 
conducting it, they never fail applying it to their 
tile, as if it were the aſylum and ſtandard of 
taſte. 
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- | | | IK. 
Thoughts on our MORAL FEELINGS. 
By Monſ. BLANCHET. | 


UR Sentiments, or moral feelings, are, as 

it were, the Ideas of the heart; our taſtes 

and inclinations being the aſſemblages or combi- 

nations of thoſe feelings, in the ſame manner as 

our opinions, and the propoſitions expreſſive of 
them, are of the ſeveral ideas of the head. 

The proceſs of reaſoning or argument forms 

a chain of propoſitions, the connection and de- 

pendence of which lead the underſtanding to 

thoſe concluſions which the force of evidence ob- 

liges it neceſſarily to adopt. In the ſame man- 

| ner, 
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ner, the paſſions form a regular train of inclina- 
tions, whoſe united force prevails over the will, 
and neceſſarily determines it to deſire this or # ay 
mode of gratification, Hence, by a philoſophi- 
cal inveſtigation of our moral ſenſations, we may 
form a kind of ſentimental ſyſtem ; and, by tra- 
cing the paſſions to their ſource, and obſerving 
their mutual dependencies and connections, may 
ſo regulate their operation, as to make them 
productive of our happineſs, in ſubjecting them 
to the rules of right reaſon, and directing them 
to the benevolent purpoſes, of humanity... \ vet $3 
, MG 
' 7.0 a ey 
Some of the fair ſex pique themſelves on their 
knowledge in the ſciences, and abſtruſe parts of 
philoſophy ; but female underſtandings ſhould be 
_ embelliſhed only with the qualities of the heart; 
and, therefor e, the ladies ſhould confine * 
ſelves entirely to the cultivation of the ſtudy of 
ſuch qualities. Formed by Nature, and intend- 
ed by Providence to furniſh the ſtate with ſub. 
jects, and to educate them i in their earlieſt infan. 
cy, when it is neceſſary. to ſow and cultivate, in 
their tender breaſts the ſeeds of virtue, they 
ſhould regard all. other, ſtudies as improper that 
tend to take off their minds from this important 
object. This i is the philoſophy of their province, 
which will teach them to ſubſtitute a rational and 
* 2 cordial 
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cordial affection „ in the place of a blind! impetu- 
ous inſtinct. 

A ſimple idea is the image of a being, mode, 
or ſubſtance preſent to the mind; whereas our 
ſentiments, or feelings, are, properly ſpeaking, 
the emotions of the will to embrace or reject any 
object, according as the impreſſion it makes on 
us, is agreeable or diſagreeable. 

Our feelings, like our ideas, are ſimple, com- 
plex, and abſtracted; ſingular, particular, and 
univerſal. Thus, an emotion of regard occaſion. 
ed by the appearance of a beautiful object, if it 
ariſe only from its form, is a ſimple ſenſation; if 
a love for ſuch an object not only ariſes from the 
gracefulneſs of perſon, but alſo from a ſenſe of 
the good qualities of the heart, and the accom- 
pliſhments of the underſtanding, it is complex, 
A regard for no particular object, but for a love- 
ly Pn or beauty in general, is an abſtract en- 
ſation. | 

"There is Cydaliſe : ſhe admires fome of thoſe 
gentlemen who are polite enough to allow her 
more beauty than her looking-glaſs does: if 
ſhe. has a paſſion for one only, it is ſingular ; 
if for two, three, or more, it is particu- 
lar; but if ſlie only pleaſes herſelf with he con- 
verſation of men in general, it is univerſal. 

A ſimple emotion of regard is not, at firſt, a 
red paſſion; as a en is not a line; but as the 

latter 
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latter is ME a continuity of points, ſo a train of 
tender ſenſations forms a determined inclination, | b 
The emotions may retain their ſunplicity in this A 
caſe, from the firſt to the laſt of the growing I 
paſſions. They may, alſo, on the other hand, | 4 
become very complex and compounded, through 1 
a mixture of jealouſy, fear, vanity, &c.---An af- f 
ſemblage of moral ſenſations, without order, | 4 
or connection, forms what we uſually call hu- .. 
mour or caprice, to which. your. pretty fellows, 
and handſome women are, of all creatures, the 
moſt ſubject; their hearts being as ill formed as 
their heads: the emotions of the one, and the 
_ vagaries of the other, are e vhimſical and 
ridiculous. — 
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On the V eneration paid 70 1 155 2 
_ Conev ERORS. 


By Mond. LINGUET. 


* 


I F mankind. were e 3 1 
would be able to form a much better notion 
of che eulogiums which the world beſtow on its 0 


| e e 4 


EE DB, 
Conquerors. They- would diſcover in them no- 
thing but the ſeductive language of Weakneſs, 
ſeeking to diſarm Cruelty. They would annex 


no idea of glory to that title which ſome kings 


unhappily conceive to be eſſential to their great- 
neſs. Hiſtory would avenge mankind a little on 
their heroes; it would make no great difference 
between Aion and thoſe monſters denominated 


Tyrants, who' are juſtly become the objects of 


horror and contempt to poſterity, This way of 
thinking would be agreeable alſo both to Nature 
and Reaſon; for, I believe, there never was a 
tyrant on earth, whoſe vicious caprices were 


more fatal to humanity than the military valour 


of an Alexander or a Cæſar. The determinate 
and tranquil cruelty of a Tiberius, a Nero, and 
a Domitian, deprived Rome only of a few citi- 
zens, in a great number of years; | whereas a 
{ſingle battle, like that of Arbella and Pharſalia, 
coſt the world many thouſands of men, and de- 
populated whole countries. 

Some hiſtorians have laviſhed- encomiums on 
Ceſar, for having deſtroyed a million of human 
beings in his battles. Bur, if it be really true 
that he did fo, never had mankind ſo mercileſs 


an enemy. Caligula, Commodus, and Helloga- 


balus, were, in the compariſon, fo many prodi- 


gies of clemency and goodneſs. ' Again, if Rea - 
ſon judges ſo ſeverely of Cæſar, the leaſt cruel of 
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all conquerors, what will it ſay of thoſe heroes: 
who are celebrated only by the evils they have 
occaſioned, and whoſe glory is founded ſolely on 
the deſtruction of mankind? And yet, : ſtrange 
as it is, we take delight in general to read their 
hiſtory, and we hear the relation of /their ex- 
ploits without horror. Me are accuſtomed, 
from our education, not to look upon generals 
as reſponſible for the deſtruction of thoſe who 
are killed in battle. As we do not ſee them di- 
ſtinctly aſſaſſinate the unhappy victims who fall a 
facrifice to their orders, and as they themſelves 
run ſome ritk, and are expoſed to the ſame dan- 
gers as their enemies, we are eaſily induced to 
forgive them the murders which they ſeem 'to 
commit in their own defence. On the other 
hand, we are moved with indignation at the 
cowardice of thoſe princely ruffians, who repoſe 
ſecurely in their palaces ; and, without hazard to 
themſelves, iſſue their cruel commands. It is 
very probable, therefore, that Conquerors will 
always be inveſted with popular reputation ; for, 
while they are diſtinguiſhed by great ard heroic 
qualities, the ſplendor of them will prevent ei. 
ther their cotemporaries or poſterity, from 


opening their eyes to the deſolation they e | 


It muſt be confeſſed, however, that the grea 
exploits of victorious generals, dreadful and Eu. 
n as they are in themſelves, are often pro- 
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dude of advantageous revolutions in bociety⸗ 
The tumult of war awakens the ſluggard ſpirits 


that have been plunged in indolence, by too long 


a peace; the communication and mixture of dif- 
ferent nations, render both more refined and 
more induſtrious; the opulence of the conquer- 
ors elevates their ideas, and excites them to gra- 
tify new wants, and ſtrike out new reſources ; 
one or the other of theſe is, generally, the con- 
ſequence; at leaſt this is certain, that there ne- 
ver appear ſo many great men of every kind, as 
immediately after thoſe violent criſes which diſ- 
turb or prove the deſtruction of empires. It 
ſeems. as if the arts and ſciences were a compenſa- 
tion for the evils of war, a ſalutary remedy which 
Nature "ona againſt, nm goon Theſe 
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the icicles of winter ; theſe were mh N 


lations of Rome under Auguſtus, for all the hor- 
rors of civil war and proſcription ; theſe oblite- 
rated in France the fury of the League, and re- 
paired the diſorders it occaſioned. It was the 
cultivation of the arts and ſciences which. calmed 
the ferment. that brought a King of England to 


the ſcaffold; and this it is which preſerves that 
turbulent iſland in repoſe to this day. Theſe dry 


up the tears of humanity, and heal the wounds 
which are cauſed 19 58 fanaticiſin . 
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ſians and Greeks, a, zhe . ef 
Alexander the Great 


By the Same. 


gocery, or a familiar e of 


people with each other, was, at this time, 

abſolutely unknown in Perſia. They lived how 
as at this day, in a diſtant ſtate of gloomy ſeve- 
rity which hath been, in all ages, perbaps, the 
ſtrongeſt, ſupport of tyranny. - There was none 
of that free communication between individuals, 
none of thoſe family- connections which give men 
a taſte for liberty, by making known the plea 
ſures and advantages of friendſhip. A mumber 
of amiable objects, reſerved for the aeetibenion 
of one man, and a right of employing a number 
of eunuchs to ſecure them for that purpoſe, 
were the diſtinguiſhing privileges of wealth and 
power. The reſt of the nation who could not 
afford to purchaſe ſuch coſtly delights, were ab- 
ſorbed in idleneſs and ignorance. Thus, true 
ſociety, or thoſe ſocial pleaſures which ſoften the 
bitterneſs of human life, were cultivated only in 
Greece. Certain indecent feſtivals, indeed, are 
25400 | | ſaid 
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ſaid to have been kept up in Syria, We are 
told, alſo, of a temple- of Venus at Babylon, 
where modeſt women were obliged to proſtitute 
themſelves for hire once a-year, and to give to 
the prieſts of the goddeſs, the reward of their 
complaiſance. But theſe groſs and diſguſting 
cuſtoms could not, if true, conſtitute the happi- 
neſs of the people who practiſed them. The 
Greeks alone knew how to furniſh themſelves 
with modeſt amuſements, and pleaſures in which 
they might indulge themſelves without bluſhing. 
Their women were free, eſteemed and reſpect- 
ed;---one of the moſt certain ſigns of a flouriſh- 
ing ſtate : An equal ſign of its wiſdom, alſo, was 
that they had, nevertheleſs, little to do with pu- 
blic affairs. Their young men, it is true, gave 
into the ſame exceſſes as the youth of all our 
great cities now generally do. Nothing was leſs 
common among the Greeks than chaſtity; that 
ſublime virtue was held in no eſteem among 
them; nor was any body ſurpriſed at a man's 
living with a woman without marrying her, be- 
- cauſe the practice was general. Even the phi- 
loſophers themſelves did not diſdain to adopt this 
cuſtom of the vulgar. Plato, Diogenes, Ariſtip- 
pus, were the profeſſed admirers of ſeveral cour- 
tezans ; and Socrates himſelf was not aſhamed 
aſſiduouſly to pay court to the fair Aſpaſia. There 
were not wantin g. however, ſome who, on the 
5 other 


other hand, recommended the virtue of conti- 
nence. Democritus, in particular, taught that 
nothing was ſo diſgraceful and injurious to ſtudy, 
as to converſe with the ſex. Thales, alſo, taught 
that in youth it was too. early, and in age too 
late to be married. This kind of philoſophy, 
indeed, made but little way. The moſt beauti- 
ful part of the ſpecies were intereſted to put a 
ſtop to its progreſs; and they had more power- 
ful arms than the dry maxims, and yulgar reafon- 
ings of their adverſaries, Theſe, however, were 
not the moſt formidable opponents the fair ſex 
had to encounter; the prepoſterous indulgence, 
at this time, given to the moſt unnatural paſſions, 
and that by men of abilities and character; who 
ſhould certainly have known better, threw at 
great an inſult on the charts of their fair corem. 
poraries, as it brought eternal infamy on them 
ſelves. EEE 1 L207 DOE ON) tt 
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XII. 
On the Religious Deen f the 
NEA POT I TANs. 


By Mon. L Abbé Ricnanp. 


Tu is little, in the external appearance 
of religion at Naples, conſiſtent with a ſa- 
cred ſolemnity; eſpecially in the behaviour of the 
multitude that attend on divine worſhip. The 
vulgarity common to their other actions, accom- 
panies them to the ſanctuary; to which they 
come, for a quarter of an hour, on Sundays and. 
feſtiwals, to hear maſs.; and behave in the moſt 


Indecent and irrehgious manner imaginable. Not 


having the leaſt idea of devotion, they ruſh tu- 
multuouſly into the church; placing themſelves 


in the firſt bench they ſee empty; or ſtanding up 


together in companies, talking about indifferent 
affairs. At their entrance, indeed, they give a 
formal nod to the altar, or kiſs their hand to the 
image of the ſaint, whoſe feſtival is celebrated; 
after which, I obſerved, that both high and low 
uſually kept their ſeat; never troubling them- 
ſelves with what paſſed, till the elevation of the 
hoſt called upon them again for another- nod. 
Nay, I have ſeen rude fellows turn into ridicule, 


jd 


bs 


image) that ſhe was ſecured by an iron grating, 


is the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius 
their patron. This is effected twice a- year, in 


0 the ſolemnity. Here they begin to invoke the 


multitude aſſemble about the chapel of the ſaint, 


. 
and laugh at ſtrangers who knelt down devottly 
during the celebration of maſs. Not that even 
the groſſeſt of 'theſe people are without their fa- 


vourite ſaints, and private practices of devotion ; 
to which they are attached, even to a degree of 


fanaticiſm bordering on brutality. I rememiber, 


in particular, ſeeing a furious old woman, in the 

church of St. Thomas Aquinas, ſwearing and cur- | 
ſing at a Madona, placed in one«of the niches, J 
for having diſappointed her on ſome intereſting 
occaſion, by not hearing her prayers, or refu- -” 
fing to comply with them. It was well for the Z 
poor Madona (which, by the way, was a fine 8 


or the old virago would n have mn. | 
ed her. | 9 
The great object of popular devotion at Naples 


the months of May and September. The time, 
even to the very hour, being known, in which 
this miracle is to be exhibited, an innumerable 


or to the place where the proceſſion is to diſplay 


ſaint with eonfuſed exclammations, and extrava- 
gant geſtures; beating their breaſts, and crying 
out, by thouſands, for him-to work the miracle ; 
which if he does not effect immediately, they re- 
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peat their exclammations 3 in the moſt obſtreper- 
ous tones of impatience and reſentment; calling 
out on all ſides; San Genaro, fa dunque preſto.” 
that is to ſay, Pr'ythee, make haſte, Saint Ja- 
nuary. If, after this, the miracle ſhould un. 
Inckily be delayed, and any foreigner happen to 
be in the crowd, whoſe figure ſhould diſpleaſe 
the populace, it is ten to one but they take him 


for an heretic whoſe preſence interrupts the ope- 


ration of the miracle. In this caſe, he is cer- 
tain of being pulled to pieces; though, perhaps, 
he may happen to be all the while a good Catho- 


lic: fo, at leaſt, it happened lately to a principal 


domeſtic of a foreign ambaſſador, who was even on 
his knees in the middle of the ſtreet, on this oc- 
caſion; but be cauſe he was thought to have ra- 


ther a look of curioſity than expectation, - and did 


not cry out, San Cenaro, fa preſto, he was mark- 
ed; and in à minute received a ſtab from almoſt 
every one whe. could reach him with a ſtiletto · 
After the outrage was committed, indeed, and 
the miracle over, ſome people expreſſed a little 
regret; eſpecially on finding a chaplet in the 
pocket of the deceaſed, by which they were very 
ta he was e apa * eee 
bis 5 OA; Re. 


1 This W aan author in mind of the tu 
ation which the celebrated Leibnitz once found himſelf in 
a little — * on board a ſmall 

ſhip, 
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XII. 


* 


Reflections 075 oe Circum aſfivices oh ch 
Lan Kern the Age of HOMER. 


ANY cauſes, moral and phyſical, Gut. 
bute to the forming of great men: cli- 
mate, religion, governmem, the manners of the 
times, and education in the moſt extenſive ſenſe 
of the word. No climate has been more diſtin- 
guiſhed for the production of great poets than 
that of the coaſt of Aſia, and the adjacent iſles; 
but, together with the influence of this climate, 
ſo favourable to poetry, every other circumſtance 
concurred to form the Prince of Poets. While 
the Aſſyrian monarchy was {till flouriſhing, while 
the Phœnicians extended their commerce as far 
as the ſtreights of Gibraltar; Egypt, accord- 
ing to the teſtimony of the ſcriptures, was the 
Mip, bound from Venice to Ancona, and meeting with 2 
violent ſtorm, he overheard the ſeamen, who took him for 


a heretic, conſulting whether they ſhould not throw him 


pverboard, to appeaſe the tempeſt : upon which he pulled 
out a chaplet and crucifix (very neceſſary implements for 


a Proteſtanttravelling in Catholic countries), and began ts 


tell his beads very devoutly. This was ſufficient : the ma- 
riners were convinced he was no Jonas, and plied their 
_ till OD arrived ſafe at their deſtined haven, 
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ſeat of wiſdom and learning: Greece, yet un- 
cultivated and uncivilized, could hardly ſupport 
its own inhabitants, who, therefore, ſought upon 
the ſea that ſubſiſtence which the ſterility of their 
country refuſed them. Piracy among the Greeks 
as well as amongſt the Scandinavians, was a long 
time in repute ; bat thoſe who had by this means 
acquired - riches, became anxious to fecure their 


property, and built places of ſtrength. The 


laws of hoſpitality were then held in the moſt 


ſacred light; the ſtranger was received and ho. 


noured, and commerce began to diffuſe itſelf. 
Thoſe tracts of land, however, which induſtry 
and cultivation had rendered valuable, were al- 
ways an object of contention; and the weaker 
being driven from his poſſeſſions by the ſtronger, 
went to renew his fortunes in a diſtant country. 
Such were the circumſtances that characteriſed 
the age of Homer. The Greeks were not en- 
tirely a ſavage people, nor yet perfectly civilized. 
Their minds were rendered active and vigorous 


by a deſire of reputation and reſpect, by the li- 


mited ſimplicity of their wants, and by the un- 
certainty of that repoſe which they enjoyed in a 
country recently eſtabliſhed, which. required the 
utmoſt vigilance to defend it from the inroads of 
its neighbours. In the place of laws, they were 
governed by ſuch maxims of moral juſtice, as 
were the natural r Ty of ſentiment, and the ex- 
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cellency of which was proved by neceſſity. Theſe 
maxims, by conftanth exerciſing the hearts and 
the underſtandings of the people, kept them in 


a ſtate of continual activity; while thoſe laws 


which were afterwards ſubſtituted in their ſtead, 


flept in idle inaction, Such then was the ſcene 
which Homer had before him. On one fide, 


towns taken by aſſault, and all the horrors of fe- 


rocious triumph; on another, new cities raiſed, 


and enriched by peace and commerce. He be- 
held the ſpirit of liberty in the very boſom of 
monarchy ; he ſaw the riſing arts cultivated, and 
ſoon brought to perfection by a people who were 
enthuſiaſts in every thing that affected the ſenſes 
or the imagination ; and, amongſt the reſt of 
theſe intereſting objects, he found religion em- 
ploying the magic of the Marvellous, to faſcinate 
and ſubdue the mind. 

+ The religion of the Greeks in Homer's time 
had all the fervour of novelty, All nature, ac- 
cording to their ſyſtem, appeared to be animat- 


ed, and to aſſume a kind of intellectual exiſtence. 


That ſavage people, who had till then been oc- 


cupied only in rapine and murder, when their 


minds began to ſoften, and ſink down to eaſe, 
conceived a kind of natural attachment to the 


oil that ſupported them, the ſtream that quench. 


ed their thirſt, and the ſun that gave them light. 
Under the influence of this affection, they were 
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eaſily..indneed to believe the exiſtence of ſome 


benevolent ſuperior beings, and to make them:, 


ſelves gods. Orpheus inſtructed, them in the 
myſteries. of the Egyptians; he amuſed, them 


with the muſic of his lyre, and ſpread over 


Greece the religion he had brought with him 


from Egypt. The Greeks believed themſelves 


ſarrounded by divinities, and all the phenomena 


of Nature were deified before them. Jupiter aſ- 


ſembled his clouds; Neptune reſtrained and rou- 
ſed his waves; Finale led forth the morning 
from the "17 of the ſea; and Vulcan had the 
conduct of the fire. All, I ſhort, was deity 
all was preſage. In the prevalence of this new 
enchantment, if a poet attempted to ſing, it was 
his muſe that ſuggeſted the lay; his audience be - 
lieved it, and poſſibly he believed it himſelf; for 
Vanity is much more perſuaſive than Reaſon. If 


he would gain the ear of the people, it was ne. 


ceſſary that their gods ſhould be the ſubject. of 
his ſong, thoſe new-formed. gods, who had fach 
gn infatuating power over the imagination, . 
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By M. Le cusvaLien DE Mense 


\ NGLAND meinem us, in this period, wich | 
4 the moſt bloody ſcene, and the moſt ſingu- 
lar cataſtrophe that was ever known. Hiſtory 


affords many inſtances of kings dethroned and 


murdered by their fubjects, but not one of a mo- 
narch's being tried in a court of juſtice, and lo- 
fing his head upon a ſcaffold. Something like 
this was ſeen at Lacedæmon in the calc of Agis, 
who was hanged by the command of the Ephori. 
But the kings of Lacedæmon had only the name 
of a king; they were not ſo properly ſovereigns, 

as hereditary generals of an army, fubje& to the 
authority of a republic. Charles I. was a real 
monarch, whoſe character was made facred and 
inviolable by the laws themſelves. The fanati- 
ciſm of the Puritans, and the ambition of ſome 


ſources of the misfortunes of this prince. Ne- 
vertheleſs, at the ſame time that we do juſtice to 


E 3 the 
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the underſtanding, the virtues, andathouſand good 
qualities which Charles poſſeſſed in an eminent 
degree; while we acknowled ge that his generous 


delicacy, which would not permit him to give up 


his friends to the rage of faction, was one of the 
reſpectable cauſes of his diſgrace; and, while we 
conſider him as one of the beſt princes that 
ever ſat on a throne, it cannot be denied, that 
he in part drew upon himſelf the calamities he 


—_ by the faults he committed in his govern- 


The blind confidence he repoſed at the 
4 6 WF of his reign in a man who was ſo un- 
worthy of it; the contempt he ſhewed for the 
laws, in the taxes he laid upon his ſubjects; the 
little regard he diſcovered for the liberties of the 
people; the loans he. extorted from them; his 
exceſſive attachment to thoſe who were about his 


perſon; his averſion. to partiaments, which, for 
a conſiderable time, he refuſed to aſſemble 5 his 


intolerant fpirit, and his perſecution. of the 


Preſbyterians. All theſe things muſt unavoid- 


ably have alienated the affections of his peo- 
ple. When he ſaw a ſpirit of diſſatisfaction, 
Faction ſpread throughout England, it was an 
umpardonable miſtake in him to break with Scot- 


land about a few ceremonies. There is NO ex- 


cuſing his weakneſs in ſo imprudently laying down 
the arms he had, with ſo much confidence, taken 
up againſt. the Scotch; and ftill leſs excuſable 
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was the impfopriety and — 
as judges between himſelf and his ſubjects, an- 


other port of bis ſubjects, oho were equally in. 
cenſed againſt his government. His conſenting 


to the earl of S trafford's death, which left ſuch 
a ſtain upon his memory, gave the finiſhing ſtroke: 


as that criminal conceſſion which afforded ſuch en- 
couragement to his enemies, ſerved allo to ., 


nate the hearts of his courtiers. 

His conduct, during the firſt years of the par- 
hament, was a conſtant ſeries of errors: he ap- 
peared obſtinate and fubmiſſive, weak or rath, 
almoſt always out of ſeaſon ; he began with ex- 
erting an authority which it was impoſſible to 
maintain, and ended with conceſſions which he 
was not obliged to make. When he had, by de- 
grees, ſtripped himſelf of all his privileges, and 
was become incapable of reducing the rebels, 


then he began to think of uſing for ce. He diſ- 
covered, undoubtedly, an heroic courage in the 


ar; but then, even then he betrayed a weak- 
neſs that was his ruin; for by his implicit confi. 


| dence in ſome treacherous perſons, he loſt oppor- 


tunities of gaining a certain victory, His flying 


to the Scotch, by whom he muſt have known he 


was hated ; his unaccountable credulity with re- 


ſpe& to Cromwell; his eſcape to the iſle of Wight, 


where his enemies had the command ; and his 
ineffectual ſtiffneſs with regard to epiſcop acy, 
threw 
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threw as great a cloud over the laſt year of his 
life. But his laſt moments were worthy of an 
hero and a philoſopher. Charles never appeared 
ſo great upon the throne, as he did in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, and upon the ſcaffold, in the midſt of 
his murderers, or contemptible judges. In a 
word ; this monarch, confidered as a private mun, 
was a perfect pattern: an affectionate huſband, 
an excellent father, a faithful friend, and the 
beſt of maſters. He had all the virtues of the | 
heart, and was not without a conſiderable ſhare 
of underſtanding. Conſidered as a king, he might 
have been one of the beſt that was ever known, 
if he had reigned in more calm and peaceable 
times, and in a nation leſs given to tumult and 
violence. But his hand was too weak to reſtrain 
the rage of fanaticiſm, and to keep a people in 
ſubjection who never obey their 1 
leis oy pry Be. — ven C a. 2 i 
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before the Expulſio on of. the MooRs.... 


N the time of Ferdinand, and Iſabella, the. 
Moors poſſeſſed in Spain only the province of 
Granada : but this fortunate country ſupported 
a greater number of inhabitants than any other 
of the ſame extent. Nature and induſtry had ren- 
dered it the moſt beautiful territory in Europe. 
In a ſpace which was no more than 30 leagues 
in length, and 25 in breadth, ſtood an hundred 
towns, moſt of which were enriched by a vaſt 
commerce. A multitude of villages were crowd- 
ed with peaſants. The ſoil, naturally fertile, la- 
viſhed into their induſtrious hands larger crops 
than would have been neceſſary to have ſupported 
a great nation. The Granadians drew from their 
plantations of mulberries, and from the fleeces 
of their ſheep, materials for commerce with Af. 
rica and with' Europe. Encouraged by affluence, 
their number contmually increaſed ; whilſt their 
neighbours, ſubjected to all the diforders of feu- 
dal government, were victims to the quarrels of 
their lords, and to the rapacity of the Jews; to 
whom the haughty Spaniards had abandoned the. 
| advantages 
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adeandages of trade, and the collection of taxes, 


as beneath a fighting race, who believed them- 
| ſelves | to 1 re fon the AR of man- 


XVI. 
As $5 Falk of the Blasten 7 Courts 
of Inquiſition in CASTILE. _ 


T7 ' By the Author of FR above Serre, | 


{ {6 inquiſition was invented to maintain 


that very truth it diſgraces. It was in- 


troduced into Caſtile, in the very beginning of 
Tabella's reign. For a long time the Popes had 


violated the morality of religion to ſupport its 
tenets. The chiefs of that church, which for- 


bids her minifters to ſhed in any caſe, the blood 
even of criminals, had enjoined puniſhments 
without number, to lead back ſtraying members 
to the faith of their fathers, in Italy, in Ger. 
many, in Arragon ; in ſhort, in all countries to 


which | 
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hich their ſanguinary laws have excenilan; 
Many fovereigns had obeyed; but hitherto Caf- 
tile had been exempted. | The authority of this 

_ tribunal of blood had begun to decline in Arra- 
gon, when'the prieſts repreſented to Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, that the church was in danger. They 
ſaid, and with truth, that the people from de- 
ſpiſing the miniſters of religion, were advancing 
gradually to deſpiſe religion itſelf ; that the Spa- 
niards were ſuperſtitious, -and that ſuperſtition 
borders on error: that the Jews and the Moors, 
either by the charms of their wealth, which per. 
{ons of their perſusſion might acquire, or by their 
leſs auſtere manners, had perverted a great many 
Chriſtians : But theſe bloody prieſts did not ſay that 
religion can dwell only in the heart, and that per- 
ſuaſion alone can inſpire it; that violence which 
- terrifies and exterminates, has never made one 
convert; and thatperſecuting fire canproduce only 
martyrs to error, or hypocrites. The cardinal of 
Spaia, father Alphonſo Torquemada, father 'Fer- 
dinand of Talvera, confeſſor to Iſabella, and all the 
monks by whom the was ſurrounded, preſſed her to 
introduce into her dominions this tribunal ; which 
the unthinking ſubjects beheld at firſt with plea- 
ſure, becauſe they believed it to be erected ſolely 
_ againſt the Moors, and the Jews, whom they de. 
teked ; but * ſpeedily diſcovered to what a 


grievous 
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grigyous yoke they had ſubmitted, and to what 
truel extremities fanaticiſm is capable of proceed- 
ing! Ifabella obtained from Pope Sextus the 
Fourth, a bull, which ſeemed to wreſt, and really 
did wreſt the power of judging of hereſies from 
the biſhops, to whom alone that power ought to 
be truſted; and which rendered the monks ab- 
ſolute maſters of the lives, the liberties, and the 
honours of every individual of the whole com- 
munity. The manner, indeed, of proceeding 
in a court of inquiſition is as oppoſite to ſound 
reaſon, and to natural equity, as the eſtabliſh- 
ment itſelf. The accuſed are conſtantly preſumed 
to be guilty. Two witneſſes, however worth- 
leſs; void of character, void of morals, void of 
religion, are ſufficient to procure condemnation. 
They are not confronted with the perſon againſt 
whom they give evidence ; they are not even 
named to him, The unfortunate man is not in- 
formed of the crime laid to his charge: he is ob- 
liged to impeach himſelf, and conſequently to re- 
veal all the faults he may ever have committed, 
although they may have been profound ſecrets 
until that moment ; otherwiſe he is ſentenced to 
rhe moſt horrible tortures. The judges of the 
inquiſition alone aſſume a right of lying, to extort 
truth from thoſe they try. If, notwithſtanding, 
both 1 and ormgut, the wretch ſhould 
r | acknowledge 
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acknowledge no crime, he is nevertheleſs con- 
demned to be burnt, on no better evidence than 
depoſitions of two men, whom he neither 
| knows nor can know, and without any enquiry 
whether hatred or intereſt produced their teſtimo. 
ny. Even a confeſſion of a ſecond lapſe into 
hereſy, will not ſecure a priſoner from the flames. 
A confeſſion of one only does indeed preſerve his 
1 life; but ſubjects him to perpetual impriſonment, 
7 and to the confiſcation of his whole fortune. 
Thĩs is a faint ſketch of the means * which Iſa- 
bella thought proper to oppoſe to impiety, to 
hereſy, and to apoſtacy ; and thus did the Spaniſh 
_ prieſts impoſe the yoke of the Lord, which, the 
goſpel ſays, ſhould be eaſy and light. 


* 


In the firſt years, ſays Mariana, 20,000 returned into 
. the pale of the church, and 2000 were burnt alive for their 
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Parti culars rn to a new Iſland, near 

| Ifle Santorin in the Archipelago, 
which roſe out of -the Sea in 1707: 
communicated by a Jeſait Miſſionary, 
to Mr. De Seriol, the French Ambaſe 
589 at the Porte. 


HE iſland 8 was known to che an- 
- cients by the name of Thera, or Thera- 
mena, and was famous for its gulph, in which 
there appeared 200 years before Chriſt, an iſland, 
now called the Great Cameni or the great burning 
; Hand. It is called great, becauſe in the year 
2 13 1573 another roſe out of the ſame gulph, leſs 
3 than the former. It was this gulph, and be- 
tween theſe two burning iſlands, that in the year 
1707, on the 23d of May, at day-break, the 1 
illand in queſtion was ſeen to riſe out of the ſea, 
a league from Santorin. Its appearance was 
preceded by a ſlight earthquake, occaſioned, no 
doubt, by the motion of that enormous maſs of 
matter, which was beginning to break off from 
the bottom, and gradually to aſcend towards the 
ſurface of the water. Some mariners, perceiv- 


ing 


("7 
ing from the ſhore, ſomething which ſeemed to 
float upon the ſea, imagined it might be part of 
a wreck, and went towards it in their boats; but 
finding that it conſiſted of a large maſs of rock 
and earth, which was viſibly riſing higher, they 


were terrified, and returned to Santorin with all 
ſpeed, where they ſpread a general conſternation 


by their report. At length ſome of the inhabi- 
tants, who had more courage and curioſity than 


the reſt, reſolved to examine into the affair them- 


ſelves. Accordingly, they went up to the new 
Iſland, and ſeeing no danger, they landed upon 
it. In going from one rock to another, they ob- 
ſerved the ground every where covered with 
white ſtones, as eaſily to be broken as bread, 
and very much like it. They found likewiſe a 
large number of freſh oyſters ſticking to it, with 


which they were going to fill their veſſels; but 
perceiving the rocks move, and riſe under their 


feet, they were alarmed, and immediately made 


off in their boats. This ſhaking was occaſioned 


by the riſing of the Iſland, which in a few days 
had gained above 20 feet in height, and 40 feet 


in breadth ; ſo that by the beginning of June it 
ſtood upwards of 30 feet above the ſurface of the 


ſea, and might be 500 paces round. The five 
or ſix following days, its increaſe being almoſt 
imperceptible, it was imagined it would rife no 
higher. The part that now appeared was round, 
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( 52 ) 
and conſiſted of a white earth, from whence they 
gave it the name of the White Iſland. 

The different motions of the iſland, and' the 
rocks that were detached from it, which ſome- 
times roſe above the fea, and ſometimes ſunk 
down again, often changed the colour: of -the 
water. For ſome hours it appeared green, then 
yellow or reddiſh, according to the different mi- 
nerals which came from the bottom of this abyſs. 
Sulphur was the moſt prevalent, and for 20 
miles round, the waters were tinged with it. 
The boiling of the waves about this new iſland 
was very extraordinary, and an exceſhve heat 
was felt as one came near it. All the ſides were 
covered with dead fiſh, which were driven aſnore 
by the daſhing of the waves; and the air was 
tainted with an abominable Genah which reach-' 
ed as far as Santorin. 


The whole month of June, and half 8 
things remained nearly in the ſame ſtate : but on 
July 16, there was a new phenomenon more ter- 
rible than any of the former. Towards ſunſet 


was ſeen, ſixty paces from the White Iſland, a 
column conſiſting of eighteen black rocks, which 
roſe out of a part of the gulph, ſo deep that it 
could never yet be fathomed. Theſe eighteen 


rocks, which at firſt appeared at a little diſtance 


from each other, being united, orm a ſecond 
_ Wand, 
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Inand, which is called the Black Wand; and which 
was ſoon after joined to the White —_—_ 
Hitherto neither fire nor ſmoke had been ſeen: 


but upon the appearance of theſe eighteen rocks, 


clouds of ſmoke mixed with fire began to riſe, 
which, however, were only ſeen by night ; but 
at the ſame time horrible noiſes were heard, ac- 


companied with ſubterraneous thunders, which 
ſeemed to come from the centre of the iſland. It 


was obſerved that from the White Iſland, proceed. 
ed neither fire nor ſmoke ; but the Black Iſle 
continued to throw them out with ſo much vio- 


lence, that they were ſeen as far off as Sn, 


thirty-two leagues from Santorin. 

The fire increaſed as the Black Inand roſe 
higher, and as the breaches in it gave it more 
vent. The ſea became more agitated, the boil- 
ing of the waters more violent, and the air, 
which every day grew more noiſome, joined 
with the ſmoke which the Iſland threw out, al- 
moſt took away their breath at Santorin, and ab- 
ſolutely deſtroyed all their vineyards, | 

In the night, from the iſt to the ad of Auguſt, 
a noiſe was heard like the diſchar ge of cannon, 


and at the ſame time two ſheets of flame burft 


out from one of the mouths of the Black Iſtand, 
which were extinguiſhed in the air. The follow. 
ing days the noiſe increaſed, and refembled the 
moſt dreadful claps of thunder, fo that the doors 
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and windows in 8 were, for the moſt part 
either broke or very much ſhaken. Red hot 
ſtones of an enormous ſize were ſeen flying in 


the air. From the largeſt mouth of the volcano 


iſſued mountains of ſmoke mixed with aſhes, 
Which, being driven by the wind, covered all 
the neighbouring parts. Some of the aſhes 
were carried as far as the iſle of Aniſi, 
eight leagues from Santorin, and a ſhower of 
ſmaller ſtones all on fire, falling upon the Leſ- 
ſer Cameni, formed a ſcene, which, on a leſs 
dreadful occaſion, would have been very pleaſing. 


Every day preſented ſomething new. After the | 


uſual uproar, there was one while, the appear- 
ance of rockets iſſuing from the large opening, 
and at other times ſheaves of fire, which, aſter 
mounting to a great height, fell down again in 
ſtars upon the White Iſland, which was quite 
illuminated with them. 

Till Jan. 1708, the Volcano continued its 
eruptions ſeveral times in a day. Feb. 10. the 
fire, the ſmoke, the ſubterraneous noiſes, the 
boiling of the ſea, and the whirling of hot ſtones 
became ſtill more dreadful than ever, and in- 
creaſed by the 15th of April to ſuch a degree, 
that it was imagined the new iſland muſt have 
been quite blown up. But after that, the claps 
of thunder became leſs terrible, the waters more 
calm, and the ſtench was ſcarce perceived ; though 
the 


(CW?) | |S 
the 1 ſtill grew thicker, the tower of aſhes 0 1 
ſtill continued to fall, and the iſland ftill. l | 4 
towards the ſouth. _ | 
On the 15th of July ſome ecdleſialtics vio | 
near a part of the iſland where there was no fire "0 ; 
or ſmoke, with an intention of landing. But . 
when they came within 200 paces, they obſerved 'Y 
the water grew hotter as they advanced. They © | 3 
ſounded, but could find no bottom, though their 1 
line was 75 fathom. While they were delibe- 
rating what they ſhould do, they diſcovered that 
the caulking of their bark melted, upon which 
1 | they immediately haſtened away to Santorin. 
NR They were no ſooner returned, than the large 
mouth of the volcano began its uſual eruptions, 
and threw out a quantity of large fiery ſtones, 
which fell on the place they had juſt left. Mea- 
ſuring this new iſland, which they did from the 
Larger Cameni, they found it 200 feet high, 100 
broad, and 5000 round. | 
In 1710 it burnt again, and torrents of 35 
and ſmoke iſſued out from it, and the ſea boiled 
up all round. In 1712, the iſland was near three 
leagues round; but neither any motion nor in- 
creaſe was obſerved. The fury of the larger 
mouth was ſo much abated, that no ſubterrane- 
ous noiſes were heard: there only iſſued ſome 
ſmoke ſtill, and a liquid matter, ſometimes yel- 
low, ſometimes red, but moſt frequently green, 
which | 
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which tinged the ſea for more than a bis 
Pliny aſſures us that the iſland of Santorin itſelf 
roſe out of the ſea, and many other iſles in the 


Archipelago are ſaid to have been JONI in 
the ſame manner. 
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WN on the MoNnasTIC LIE. 


HE firſt inſtitution of the Monaſtic Life i is 
ſafficient to diſcredit it. Paul and Anthony, 

to whom it is attributed, were weak Chriſtians, 
whom the fear of EX "LP forced to fly into 
the deſart. St. Jerome has recorded many filly 
things of theſe two poltroons, which do very 
little honour to his fine genius, The firſt, ac- 
cording to him, continued in a corner of the de, 
fart for almoſt a century, living like a wild beaſt, 
without any ſociety. He was, at laſt, informed 

| by an angel, that there was, in another quarter 
14 of the deſart, a creature of his own ſpecies : on 
I! this information of the angel, he ſets off and 
meets with . who, being leſs fedentary, 
- nll 
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had got together ſome companions, people like 
himſelf, whom he found wandering up and down 
the deſart, and, in all probability, heartily tired 
of their exiſtence. Paul and Anthony had along 
conference; and, undoubtedly, two men, who, 
for a century, had been ſeparated from the hu- 


man race, muſt have had a great many fine things 


to ſay to each other. St. Jerome, however, al. 
ſures us, in very fine Latin, that, to prevent 
their being obliged to ſeparate, in order to pro- 
cure food, and their converſation being broke off 
by this means, a miraculous crow brought. them 
two loaves, -which enabled them to prolong i it till 


next day. Paul dies, An angel 18 diſpatched 


from Heaven to give Anthony notice of the im- 


portant event. Anthony ſets out immediately i in 
queſt of the venerable carcaſe, and finds it ex- 


tended on the ſand, in a kind of baſket of ruſhes; 


having neither {ſpade nor mattock, nor any other 
inſtrument, Anthony was much embarraſſed how 


to bury his aged friend ; when, behold ! two 


lions ſuddenly appeared, and began to tear the 


earth with all their force, and, in a ſhort time, - 


made a pit deep enough for Paul : they likewiſe 
aſſiſt in covering him with earth, and then diſ- 
appear. What muſt we think of ſuch abſurd, 
ridiculous ſtories, told with ſo much gravity by a 
doctor of the church, in other reſpects of a very 
venerable character? To give credit to monk- 
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ery among the weak and credulous vulgar, re- 
courſe has been had, from its very original to the 
preſent times, to 4 and falſe miracles. 

Anthony took advantage of his priority of pol. 
ſeſſion, to render himſelf chief of thoſe miſerable 
beings that were tired of living alone. Bad nou- 
riſhment and exceſſive faſting, while they weak- 
en the body, affect the mind. The number of 
his companions increaſing, Anthony amuſed them 


by a variety of little tricks, the regularity of 


which has always charms for the idle vulgar. Be- 
ing of a warm imagination himſelf, he found no 
difficulty in perſuading his companions of what- 
ever he thought proper. Hence viſions, com- 


bats with the devil, and with women: in order | 
to render himſelf more worthy of the firſt, and 


to have them more frequently, and to fortify 
himſelf againſt rhe latter, he invented faſting and 


macerations, This venerable community ſoon 


became a ſociety of fanatic fools or madmen, 


each of whom had his own particular folly, and 
ſeparated from his brethren, in order to indulge 


it freely. One made a fox's hole his habitation, 


from which he never ſtirred till the evening, and 


returned immediately at day-break; convinced he 
ſhould have much merit with God Almighty by 
refuſing the light of the Sun, which his good 
Providence cauſes to riſe daily for the benefit cf 
all his creatures. Another made himſelf a great 
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coat of free ſtone, 5 ith which he endeavoured 
to run about during the heat of the day. An- 
other ſunk himſelf up to the neck in ſand for ſe- 
veral hours every day, and ſung pſalms, while 
the ſun darted perpendicularly on his head. One 
mounted a pillar, took up his habitation on its 
capital, from whence, naked as an ape, he ex- 
hibited himſelf to all who paſſed by. 24 

Whatever is extraordinary, ſtrikes and aſto- 


niſhes the vulgar, and may become the object of 


their veneration. This is particularly true with 
regard to ſelf-maceration. Self. love is ſo ſtrong 
and univerſal a paſſion, that thoſe who are igno- 

rant of the play of the other paſſions, have an 
exalted idea of a man who ſeems to renounce 
this, and torments himſelf, in order to pleaſe the 
Deity. Hence it is, that the authors of every 


religious inſtitution for the fanatic populace, have 
raiſed it on the foundation of corporal auſteri- 


ties, and external penitence. The moſt con- 
temptible of the Chineſe Bonzes, Brachmans, or 
Mahometan Faquirs, aſflit and torment them- 


ſelves from habit, to a degree that would make 
the hardeſt Capuchin ſhudder. Young people 
embrace this kind of life from piety, from ambi- 
tion, &c. Thoſe who, at the age of reaſon, de- 
vote themſelves to it, are ideots, fanatics, or 
idle wretches. The reſources of idleneſs are al- 


molt inconceivable, How often do we ſee beg. 
gars 


| 
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gars in che prime of life, of robuſt and vigarons, 
conſtitutions, ſo averſe to any kind of labour that 
would procure them a decent and honeſt liveli- 
hood, as to render themſelves the moſt ſhocking. 


objects of public compaſſion, in order to avoid it? 


Beſides, thoſe external auſterities are of no long 
duration, except with ſuch as are really in ear- 
neſt about the matter; and in all religions, they 
are the ſmalleſt number; with others, this af- 
fair, like the part of an actor, ends with the re- 
preſentation. 

When Conſtantine 3 Chriſtianity he 
prevalling religion, the fame of theſe. fools-of the. 
deſart flew to diſtant countries; recruits flocked 
to them from all quarters. In a ſhort time their 
number amounted to 1 5,000, divided into different 
ſocieties, under different chiefs, of which Monſ. Ar- 
naud d' Andilly tells us many ridiculous ſtories, to the 
diſgrace, of the fine genius of the Arnauds. Thi 
credulous writer has forgot to tell us, whether, by . 


means of a miracle (which would have been no- 


thing in comparifon of many other miracles) the 
deſart was rendered a fruitful country for the 


nouriſhment of this army of the ſervants of the 


living God. Be this, however, as it may, their 
number was greatly encreaſed in a very lttle 


time. The preateſt part of their recruits were 
young people, who, from, curioſity, diſguſt, fa. | 


natical error, and ignorance of human nature, 
quitted 


- 
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quitted their houſes, and 7 * in chis nw 
A. Their paſſions and their reaſon ripening 
with age and experience, ſuch. of them who had 
any thing to hope for at home, returned : thoſe. 
who had any talents, went into the World, in or- 
der to procure themſelves a decent ſubſiſtence by 
means of their induſtry and abilities. Others en- 
deavoured to render their unhappy lot as eaſy as, 
poſſible : ſome continued in the deſart from prin- 
ciple; others, through the force of habit, and be- 
cauſe they knew not where they could be hap- 
\ pier. Thoſe again, whoſe idleneſs was ſome- 
„ what refined, left the defart, and made their 
appearance in the country, and the towns; where 

they found people weak enough to erect little 

_ eſtabliſhments for them, which, by the maſterly 
policy of their chiefs, were ſoon extended and 
enlarged. In about a century after the lions had 
interred Paul, the monks were become rich, ad 
. ſettlements in all the great towns; and were; of 
courſe, haughty and licentious; deſpiſed by all 

good men, and revered by the mob. St. Jerome 

and St. Auguſtine” declaimed powerfully againſt 

the irregularity of their lives. In their time, the 

name ef Monk was a term of reproach; It hap- 

pened then, however, as it has done ſince, in 


tiplied their eſtabliſhments, infected Africa, ra- 
| ſed diſturbances in the African churche: by their 
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became, inſenſibly, maſters in Alia, where the 
greateſt part of the biſhops. were, taken from 
cloiſters; and brought to court the genius and 
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| diſputes, and "OL the Faithful by the i irre- 


gularity and licentiouſneſs of their cond They 
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ſpirit of their orders. It is notorious, that, if . 
the Greek empire had kept the monks under pro- 

per diſcipline, its declenſion would have been 
leſs rapid, and its fall, moſt Pecbab e retarded 
for ſome ages. | 


A Sketch of the Hiſtory of St. BRN E- 
-\DICT, the Patron of the Dennie 5 
Order, and the firſt European Mont. 


* the Author of the foregving Rebe ebe. 


TOTw1 THSTA NDING. ahat communica- 
tion between the two empires, that of the 
weſt was preſerved from the contagion of Mo- 
nachiſm; till the ſixth century, the Chriſtians A 
Europe were only Chriſtians. At that time, 
. an 


= 6; «2 
3 (an man 5 rank) took i A ioto, 7 bend to 


bid adieu to the world, and retire among the 
| Alps with a ſmall band of followets. The gentle-- 
man's name was Benedict. Few names are more 


famous in Europe, though his moſt zealous hiſ- 


torians allow, that we know little of his perſon. 
or exploits, but from uncertain, and doubtful tra- 
dition. The inſtitution which goes under . his 
name, is the work of the chiefs of the order who 


ſucceeded him, and who declared themſelves to 


be his diſciples and imitators. There are none, 


however, that I know of, except the Jeſuit Har- 


douin, and perſons of his turn, who deny that 
there was ever ſuch a man as Benedict, or that 


he got together a handful. of men among the 
Alps, and obliged them to follow a particular re- 
gimen. In all probability, ſome domeſtic diſ- 


treſs « or diſguſt was the cauſe of the vocation of - 


this firſt European monk; for it is obſervable, 


that the inſtitutors of e order, who were not 


downright fools and madmen, were perſons in 


deſpair. Perſons of a gentle and tender charac- 


ter, inſtead of putting an end to their lives, as 


men of a different make would probably have 


done, turned themſelves entirely towards, the 
Deity, and concentred all their affections i in him. 
With many, this affection roſe to a degree of mad- 


neſs, which carried them to exceſſes inconſiſtent 


with humanity and common ſenſe. The Bene- 
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great honour to the prudence of the patriarch, 


* ) 
diftine Chronicle tells us a fact, which does no 


It affirms, that, after he had formed a numerous 
community of monks, his ſiſter joined him i in his 
retreat, and eſtabliſhed a ſociety of nuns, at a 
little diſtance from his abbey, on the ſame plan 
with his. In our times, it would not be thought 
quite ſo decent, that the two ſexes ſhould be fo 


near neighbours i in a deſart. But the brethren 


collected by Benedict, were, it ſeems, prudent 
and temperate men. Accordingly, we do not 


read of any alarm in the habitation of the ſiſters, 
who, in all probability too, were decent, modeſt 


girls, ſince they occaſioned no talk for ſcandal. 
As fome miracle was neceſſary to give a ſanction to 
the infancy of monkery in Europe „the Bene- 
dictine annals relate one, which, though not ve- 
ry neceſſary, or of much edification to the church, 
is nevertheleſs a good miracle enough, if, as an 
Englith philoſopher aſſerts, the true . character 
of a miracle is, its being contrary to the order of 
Nature. One day, Benedict's /j, iter came to pay 
him a viſit, and ſpent the day with him. The 
holy man, thinking that their converſation had 
been ſufficiently long, ſignified to her ſomewhat 
harſhly, that it was time for her to take leave, 
Our female ſaint, who had ſtill a great deal to 
ſay, was not a little diſtreſſed at her brother's 
impatience to get rid of her, The ſky was with; 
| out 
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out a doud; and-it was the fineſt evening i in the 


world; but the good lady put up a ſhort and fer. 
vent prayer, and in an inſtant there Was fo vio- 
tent a ſtorm of wind and rain, that Benedict, who 
would not have turned out a dog in ſuch a night, 
agreed to paſs it in company with his dear fi/ter. 

If ever Benedict exiſted, as there is reaſon to 
believe he did, we ought to form our judgment 
of him from thoſe who profeſs themſelves his ſuc- 


ceſſors and imitators ; and, according to this way 


of judging, we may pronounce him a good kind 
of man, moderate in his wants, fond of retire- 


ment and contemplation, either from taſte, or 


from having experienced the wickedneſs of men 
in ſociety, or from a conviction of the vanity of 
all human pleafures and defires. There is no- 
thing in the conſtitutions or rules of this order 


which degrades human reaſon. Benedict devot- 


ed himſelf to the Deity, as any pious man may 
do, without ſhutting himſelf up in a cloiſter: he 
never thought of obliging his diſciples to become 
their own tormentors. The Refectory and 
the Dormitory were two eſſential parts of his 


habitation, He allowed his monks ſeven or 


eight hours ſleep at two intervals of the night, 
and an hour and a half 'for two meals a-day. 
The reſt of the time was divided judiciouſly be- 
tween devotion and labour: the cultivation of 
the earth was the object of the latter. Few 


G 3 reaſonable 


( 66 ) 
reaſonable people. will have any objection to 


this order, when brought back to what it was in 


its original. 

Benedict dies: and it is very n chat, 
in an age when it was faſhionable to be fond of 
famous relicts, no abbey or monaſtery pretend - 
ed to be in poſſeſſion of the body of this patri- 
arch. It is ſaid that his monaſtery ſubſiſted af- 
ter his death, and was the ſeminary in which 
the celebrated Colomban, and other religious 
_ Chiefs, were trained up, who, afterwards, 
formed eſtabliſhments in France. A Frenchman 


cannot, without ingratitude, ſpeak ill of the firſt | 


Benedictines who took up their habitations in 
the midſt of foreſts, with which the greateſt 
part of France was then covered, and by their 
induſtry cultivated immenſe tracts of ground, 

built hamlets, villages, and even towns; brought 
agriculture into repute; and, by very import- 
ant ſervices, made amends to the nation for the 
injury they did it in not furniſhing it with people. 
The ſucceſs of the labours of theſe good monks 
enriched and made thoſe conſiderable who ſuc- 
eeded them; and, in a ſhort time, ambition, 
covetouſneſs, with the train of paſſions that at- 
tend them, took hold of the abbies, infected the 
whole order, apd became the very ſoul of their 


monaſteries. They hoarded up riches to pur- 


chaſe great lordſhips, and were always on- the 


watch 


p * 
« 


tw) * 
watch to ſeduce rich proprietors to make dona- 
tions. Their cloiſters were opened to receive 
youth, and inſtruct them; and ſuch of the monks 


who had any talents for intrigue, made their ap- 
pearance at court, and canvaſſed for bifhopricks. 


In a word, that nothing might be wanting to 
_ the degradation of this inſtitution of Benedict, th 
the abbies became belligerent powers, the monks © = 


put on armour ; and, if the higher clergy bad 
not formed a barrier to their enterprizes; if they 
had not united with the crown, and with the 
nobles, to humble and impoveriſh thoſe high 


and mighty monks, the Benedictines would have 
become a ſociety every way more dangerous and 


formidable to France, than that of the Jeſuits 


| Has been to any ſtate in . 
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Part of a Dialogue on Happineſs: fuß- 
 Poſed to have paſſed between een | 
| and Thales the won am 8 


it Bur were you to live again among 
| the inhabitants of the upper world, 
ſhould yon not be pleaſed to be the maſter of 
your own fortune? Should you not wiſh to make 
choice of ſome particular ſtation, in which you 
would be happier than in any other ? 1 
Tha. Not at all, I can aſſure you; for I am 
well convinced, that with reſpe& to happineſs, 
all ranks and conditions of men are equal, The 
lot of chance, the very firſt that preſented itſelf, 
would be my choice. | 
Ariſt. Strange ! I can, indeed, very well con- 
ceive why you would not attempt to ſeek happi- 
neſs in the troubleſome poſſeſſion of riches and 
power : but why you ſhould deliberately chuſe 
to plunge yourſelf into the diſtreſs of the lower 
part of mankind, I cannot account for. There 
is, certainly, a medium between both, which 
appears to me the molt eligible ; that aurea me- 


diocritas 
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diocritas ſo celebrated by the connoiſſeurs in * 
pineſs. 

Tha. F or this cab I do not deſire to a a 
king, and juſt as little to be a peaſant; at the 
ſame time, alſo, I am juſt as indifferent about 
your golden mediocrity, I would be peaſant, ax 
king, the high- prieſt of Jupiter, or the porter 
at the gate of his temple, juſt as it ſhould hap- 
pen. It would, I , be * che ſame 
to me. | 
i Ariſt. But, after al, it. muſt be Shi thee 
you ſhould prefer, though miſtakenly, ſome one 

ſtate to another; or you will have — far 
ther to deſi re-. 2 
Tha. There is no ſtate W to another. 
And, though there ſhould be perſons who deſire 
. nothing, it is not becauſe nothing is wanting to 
their ſtation, but, becauſe they know how to do 
without thoſe things they cannot eaſily obtain. 
The world is like a fair, in which the generality 
of people walk about, view every thing, and 
cry, What a number of things is here which we 
want? Socrates, in the ſame circumſtances, was 
of a different way of thinking ;---W hat a num- 
ber of things is here, ſaid he, that I do not re- 
quire! It muſt not, however, be thence con- 
cluded, that Socrates was in want of nothing 3 
518 — he could, very eaſily, do without what 
as 
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was not in his power to have. Whereas other 
men cannot put up with the loſs, or abſence of 


ſuch things, without reluctance and chagrin. | 


*Ariſt. You will allow, nevertheleſs , that, at 
leaſt, in ſome certain ſtations of life, there | is 
leſs to be deſired than in others. 


Tha. Not at all; if you examine carefully the 
different ſtates aul conditions of life, you will 


find they are, in this reſpect, all equal. There 


are different objects of deſire, adapted to thoſe 
different ſtates; nor is the monarch himſelf ex- 


empted from many which are een re 
the throne, 


Ariſi. All men are ERR equally happy, or | 
unhappy! _ . 
Tha. I do not affirm that. I ** Art, chat 
one ſtation is as happy as another; and that it 


would be to no purpoſe to place # man in this or 


that condition of life, in order to make him hap- 
Py. In our entrance into life, we carry with us 
the ſeeds of our future happineſs or miſery, 
which ſpring up and flouriſh in whatever ſitua- 
tion we are placed. If you had been a Pompey, 


you would have ſuſtained a war, deciſive of your 


own fortune, and that. of the univerſe, at the 
ſame time. You would have loſt a battle, and 
taken refuge in the friend who would have had 
you aſſaſſmated. Had you been a Socrates, you 
8; * 
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would have been an indigent grammarian, have 
married the devil of a wife, have broached a 
metaphyſical truth, and been put to death for it. 
Had you been a prodigal, the moſt ſplendid pa- 
trimony would have been waſted in a few years. 

An economiſt, you would have lived at your eaſe 
on a very moderate one. There are the rich, 
who have no more than an hundred pounds pen 

annum; and the poor who have ten thouſand. If 
a man is ambitious, and is a peaſant, he naturally 
wiſhes to be a magiſtrate ; if a magiſtrate, to be 
a prince; if a prince, tobe ſtill greater than other 
princes; and if ſuperior to ſome, to be ſuperior | 

to all. Thus an ambitious man gets nothing by 

being a ſovereign; his deſires increaſing with his 
promotion; and without ambition, it is exactly 2 
the ſame to him, whether he be a king or a 1 : 

jaſtice, a prince or a peaſant. 
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Character of Cr Rus the GREAr. 
Ay Monſ. Rorup. 0 


7 E may look upon Cyrus as ths wileſt con- 
queror, as well as the moſt accompliſhed 
prince that we read of in profane hiſtory. He 


had wiſdom, moderation, courage, grandeur of 


ſoul, nobleneſs of ſentiments, a marvellous dex- 
terity in managing the minds, and gaining the 
hearts of men, a complete knowledge of every 
branch of the military art, according to the 
practice of thoſe times, a vaſt extent of know-. 
ledge, fupported by prudent relolution to exe- 
cute great projects. 


It happens often that thoſe heroes who diſtin- 


gh themſelves in battles, and make a ſhining 


figure in war, appear weak, and of no great 
conſequence at other times, and with regard to 
other affairs. Cyrus always appeared the ſame, 
always great, even in the moſt inconſiderable 
things; ſafe in his greatneſs, which he knew 
how to ſupport by real merit, he ſtudied only to 


be affable, and to render himſelf eaſy of acceſs; 


and the people paid him, in ſentiments of love 
and reſpect, infinitely more than he gave up by 


lowering 


( 73) 
towering boten down to ne with, 


—_— can be more pleaſing my We 
than to read in Xenophon, in what manner he 


lived and converſed with his friends, always pre- 
ſerving as much of his dignity as was neceſſary 
to maintain reſpect, but far removed from a cer- 
tain pride and haughtineſs, which deprive the 
great of the moſt innocent pleaſures of life, by 
hindering them from enjoying the ſweet and ami- 
able converſation of perſons of merit, who hap- 
pen to be of a condition inferior to them, . 

The uſe he made of his friends may ſtand as 
a perfect model for all thoſe who are placed in 
the firſt rank of mankind ; with him they not on- 
ly enjoyed a liberty, but received his expreſs 
command to ſay every thing they thought; and 
though he was himſelf ſuperior in knowledge to 
them all, yet he did nothing without conſulting 
them: whether his deſign was to reform ſome- 
thing that was wrong in the government, to 
make ſome changes and alterations in the army, 
or to form a plan for ſome enterprize, he would 
have every man ſpeak his opinion, and very often 
he reaped. a benefit from it, very different from 
one, of whom Tacitus ſays, that it was a ſuffici- 
ent reaſon for him to declare againſt the beſt coun. 
ne that it did not come from himſclf. 


H ; Cicers, 
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| Cicero, ſpeaking of Cyrus, lays, that during 
he whole time of his government, he never 
gave any man a raſh, angry, or inſolent word: 
Cujus ſimmo in imperio, nemo unquam verbian 
wllum aſperius audivit. "This little ſentence is a 
high encomium on that prince. Cyrus muſt have 
been perfect maſter of himſelf, and of his own 
paſſions, in a life of ſo much hurry and action, 
and in ſpite of that giddineſs which ſovereign 
power too frequently inſpires, to poſſeſs his ſoul 
in ſo calm a ſituation, that no diſappointment, 
no unforeſeen accident, -no diſcontent thould be 
able to ſour his natural temper, or draw from. 
him an harſh and offenſive word. But that which 
was ſtill more truly great and royal in him, was 
the inward conviction that all his cares, all his 
attention ought to be directed towards the hap- 
-pineſs of his people; that it is not by the amaſ- 
fing of riches, by the ſplendor of retinue and 
equipage, by the luxury and expence of a table, 
a king ſhould be diſtin guiſhed from his ſubjects, 
but. by a ſuperiority of merit of all kinds; and 
above all, by an indefatigable application to their 
intereſts, a perpetual vigilance to procure them 


plenty and quiet. He often uſed to ſay, while 


he was entertaining himſelf with the great men 
of his court, concerning the duties of royalty, 
that a prince ſhould: look upon himſelf as a ſhep- 
Herd--- (it is the term that ancient hiſtory, both 

ſacred 


* Wi 
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ſacred and profane has given to kings z) that he 
ought to have vigilance, application, and good- 
neſs ; that he ſhould be Watehful to enable his 
people to reſt in ſafety ; that he ſhould take up- 


on himſelf cares and troubles, to keep his people 
| free from them; that he ſhould chuſe ſuch things 


as may be ſalutary to them, and reje& whatever 


may annoy them; that he ſhould place his hap- 


pine ſs in ſeeing them increaſe and multiply, and 
expoſe himſelf courageoully i in their defence. 
This, ſays he, is the juſt idea, and natural image 
of a juſt king: it is but reaſonable that his ſub- 


jects ſhould do him the ſervices of which he 


ſtands in need; but it is ſtill more reaſonable that: 
he ſhould apply himſelf to make them happy: 
becauſe it is for this purpoſe he is made a king; 


as aden made ah only to take care oo the 
flock. 


It vas by 1 concurrence of all. theſe virtues, | 


that Cyrus brought about the foundation of an 
empire which comprehended a great number of 


pProvinces; that he, for many. years peaceably 


enjoyed the fruits of his own conqueſts; that he 
found the way of making himſelf both eſteemed 
and beloved, not only by his own natural ſubjects, 
but by all the nations over which he was victo- 
rious; and that after his deceaſe, he was lamented 


as the common father of all thoſe people. 
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"This is wle RES that all hiſtorians have given 
us of Cyrus the Great; a picture that will fir 
very few princes after via; but indeed very few 
princes after him have *. the ſame advantages 
of education. In Perſia, at that time, the edu- 
cation of youth was a principal concern of the 
ſtate ; and the methods of it were appointed by 
the laws. Cyrus himſelf went through the dif. 
_ cipline ordered for the other young men : he was 
not privileged by his high birth and expectations 
to be more ignorant than any other perſon in the 
kingdom. But the diſtinctions of greatneſs are 
very differently underſtood from what they were 
in thoſe days. Some emperors and princes, 
long ſince the reign of Cyrus, by the help of 
able maſters and inſtructors, have indeed been 
taught to play tolerably well upon the fiddle; an 
art or trick I may call it---to which it caitngh 
be. ſuppoſed that Cyrus was addicted; for the 
time ſpent by other princes in acquiring this 
tritung accompliſhment, the Perſian monarch 


employed in learning Aer, wee, and che 
ae 1755 arms. 
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Cats ee il 
By Monſ. MARMONTEL. | 


"LEOPATRA was beautiful; bale that 
- ſplendor of beauty which. had triumphed 
over the heart of Cæſar, and, according to ſome, 
that of Cneius, the ſon of the great Pompey» 
was become the weakeſt of her charms. Cæſar's 
love had inſpired her with a noble ambition. She 
magined herſelf worthy of the empire of the 
world; and ſhe had no way of coming at it, but 
by the conqueſt of hearts. To her it was 
of the very utmoſt importance to ſtudy 'the 
art of pleaſing; and no one, I believe, ever 
applied herſelf to it with ſo much ſucceſs. 
Fo a magnanimous, elevated, and daring: ſoul; 
Nature in her. added a bright, lively, and jovial 
wit. She had an exquiſite taſte, a delicate ear, ; 
and ſhe was a lover of every ſort of pleaſure,, 
which the varied without ceaſing. Applying her 
Delf leſs to the gratification of her deſires, than 
to the inſpiring of ſuch as were new, the cer- 
tainty of being agreeable, never made her | 
neglect the means of appearing more amiable ;- 
and though: ſhe was ſincerely in love, there was 
not an artifice which the did not practiſe for mak- 
ny ing 
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ing herſelf beloved: quick in obſerving every 
motion of che heart, which ſne intended either 
to gain or preſerve, ſhe knew how to inſpire it 
ſe aſonably with fear, deſire, hope, confidence 
and jealouſy, joy and prief ; employing, by turns, 


with inconceiveable dexterity, tenderneſs and 


caprice, . ingenuity and diſſimulation, calmneſs 
and tranſport. At thoſe times when ſhe ſeemed 
to abandon herſelf moſt to her inclinations, ſhe 
made them ſubſervient to her deſigns, and there 
was policy even in her getting intoxicated, One 
can hardly ſay which had in her the pre-eminence, 
the gifts of na ture, or the refinements of art. 
Of both thoſe advantages ſhe made ſo good a 


uſe, that though reduced to the weakeſt of the 


two, ſhe managed ſo well, that her loſs of the 
other became imperceptible. In ſhort, Cleopa- 
tra united every thing that was moſt capable of 


inflaming the paſſion of a man, or flattering * 
Pe of a hers. | 


$2 
E 


OBSERVATIONS. 


THIS is the character of Cleopatra, as given 
by our French author, and it ſeems in every 
part to be pretty juſt, except where he talks of 
the ſincerity of her love: for I doubt much, if 
| the was ever ſincerely in love; it being a rule 

„5 with 


eaſily excuſe it to her lover, in 


99") 
a tharno:wae frlendiip.ic t6 be Magi 
ed from a man who has once proſtituted his ho- 


nour; nor true love from a woman Who h 
once eee her virtue. 


I have, it is true, within my own. PEE 
obſerved ſome exceptions; but I believe the rule 


will generally hold true; and I am perſuaded, 


that whatever Cleopatra pretended, there was 
no ſincerity in her love for Marc Anthony: her 
precipitate flight from the ſea-engagement at Ac- 


tium was, I think, a proof of it; for I ſuſpect, 


that her flight proceeded more bin policy, than 
from any womaniſh fear. She knew ſhe could 
caſe he ſhould 
come off victorious; and in caſe of his being 
vanquiſhed, ſhe thought ſhe could take a merit 
of it with Auguſtus, DO 

If at her death ſhe had ſhewn any ſign of fe- 


male timidity, her flight at Actium might have 


been imputed to that weakneſs ; but when ſhe 
ſaw, that inſtead of adorning the bed of Augnſt- 


us, ſhe was doomed to grace his triumph, ſhe be- | 
haved more like a Roman hero, than a weak 


fearful woman, 
This, however, ſhe did not td on, till 


after ſhe had tried all her art to make a new 


conqueſt of Auguſtus, which was not ſurely a 
ſign of her having been ever ſincerely in love 


with Anthony; we may, therefore, juſtly con- 
6. f | | clude 
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chide that, like moſt other women of pleaſure,- 


ſhe was in love with the fortune, not the perſon 
of the man; and that her horoic death proceed- 
ed from her pride, not from her love; which 
ſort of pride was in that age deemed a virtue, 
and in high repute. Horace has celebrated her 
death in the two o following beautiful ſtanzas: 


＋ 


Auſa et jacentem viſere regiam 
Vultu ſereno fortis, et aſperas. 
Tractare ſerpentes : ut . 

; Corpore combiberet venenum: 35 

Deliberata-morte ferocior : 

Szvis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens, 
Privata deduci ſuperbo TY 
1.1, + Non humilis mulher. triumpho. = 

} 

Unmov'd ſhe ſaw her ſtate aeg -d | 

Her palace made a lonely void; 

With fearleſs hand ſhe dar'd bs graſp- 

The writhings of the wrathful aſp, 

And ſuck the poiſon through her veins, , 


Keſolv'd on death, and fiercer from its pains ; „ 


Then, Wi to be led the boaſt 

Of mighty Czſar's naval hoſt ; 

And arm'd with more than ante ſpeen, 
Defrauds a Sigh, and expires a queen. 
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The Caſe of TANTALUS, fairly ſtated; 
or, the Danger * Connedi ans Wi vith the 


Great. ee . 


Aa 


Tr ALUS was 1 of + Phrygia d no 


prince was ever aſperſed with greater ma- 
lignity, falſehood, or ſucceſs, He was the ſon 
of Jupiter, though his mother was a mortal: he 
was remarkable for the generoſity and bene vo- 


lence of his temper, and his converſation was 


ſenſible, and ſo ſprightly, that the gods not on- 
ly admitted him to their table, but took him in- 


to all their parties of pleaſure, and treated him 


with the intimate familiarity of a friend. It was 


not long, however, before he diſcovered chat 


his power to pleaſe had, neceſſarily, betrayed 
him into involuntary offence. Many of the god. 
deſſes regarded him with diſtinguiſhed kindneſs, 
and for this reaſon many of the gods eyed him 
with inflexible hatred. His exceſs of merit hav- 


ing thus embroiled him with the inhabitants of 


heaven, he was compelled to quit the ne; and 


take * his r Soon _— 
Here 
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Here, he ſoon afterwards became enamoured 
of Tageta, the daughter of Atlas, with whom he 
was at length indiſſolubly united by Hymen ; and, 
as his affection was founded upon eſteem, it con- 
tinually increaſed by time, and Tantalus was- 
again poſſeſſed of heaven in the arms of his wife. 
This domeſtic felicity was increaſed by his public 
employment; for he was perpetually buſied in be- 
ſtowing felicity upon others: he poliſhed the man- 
ners of men, and taught them to heighten the 
value of life by new enjoyments, as he commit- 
ted the regulation of their amuſements to Taſte, 
and introduced Decorum to their banquets, | 
But merit again ſwelled into misfortune, as 
it again provoked the jealouſy of the gods: they 
accuſed him of having betrayed their ſecrets, and 
| ſtolen nectar and ambroſia from heaven, that he 
might indulge mortals upon celeſtial food. Ha- 
ving already puniſhed Promotheus for giving life, 
they determined, with yet greater injuſtice, to 
puniſh Tantalus, for teaching how it might beſt 
be enjoyed. He was, therefore, ſoon after ba- 


| niſhed into hell; and, though his crime was ge- 


neroſity, his puniſhment was that of avarice, and 
in the midſt of plenty he was condemned to want. 
To conceal the real cauſe of this puniſhment, it 
Was by ſome pretended that he had loſt a favou- 
rite dog, which Jupiter had ſent him to keep the 
door of his temple in the iſle of Crete; and 
others, 


683) 8 
others, -- to degrade him ſtill more, affirmed, 
againſt all probability, that he had inſulted the 
gods by regaling them on che body of Pelops is 
own ſon. 

The incident which firſt gave riſe to ſo black a 


calumny was this. The gods, who miſſed the | 


entertaining pleaſantry of Tantalus at their table 
above, made him a viſit in his retreat upon earth. 
The firſt thing that attracted their attention was 
Pelops, then a child. Jupiter, either to put 
his zeal to the proof, or to indulge himſelf m a 
kind of malicious raillery, which he has been 
known ſometimes to practiſe, told him, with a 
ſerious air, that the child was in very good 
caſe, and that he could not oblige them more 
than by ordering him to be dreſſed for their ſup- 
per. Tantalus treated the propoſal as a jeſt, 
and, to carry it on with the ſame humour, he 
replied, like a polite courtier, that his divinity 
did his ſon too much honour ; and that he was 


entirely at his ſervice; and, in the ſame ironical 


ſtrain, ordered the child to be taken away and 
dreſſed. Upon this Venus caught it in her arms, 
declaring it was a pity to roaſt it, as it was the 
ſweeteſt child in the world; and might, one day, 
ſerve them to better Pupoſe: but Ceres was 
ſeized with ſo violent a deſire to taſte him, that 
ſhe bit off great part of his ſnoulder, which was 

as white as ivory. | 
Momus, 
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Na. 
Mommis, the god of ſcandal and lies, made his 


court · to Jupiter, by induſtriouſſy ſpreading a re- 
port, that Tantalus, preſumptuouſſy doubting 
the omniſcience of the gods, had ſerved his ſon 


up under a cover, to try whether they could find 
out what it was; that all the gods, abhorring 
the impiety and cruelty of the attempt, had ab- 
ſtained from the feaſt, except Ceres, who, be- 
ing pregnant, was under the influence of an in- 
ordinate appetite, and had eaten the right ſnoul - 
der, pretending not to know what it was: but 


that Jupiter had ſubſtituted a ſhoulder of i ivory 
in its ſtead, and reſtored the infant to life. 
This fable was almoſt univerſally believed, as 


the marvellous is generally heard with more fa. 
vour than the true. 

But I am informed, by a moſt learned and] jus 
dicious theologiſt, that Tantalus did not incur the 
diſpleaſure of Jupiter, till after the accident 
which happened to his fon ; and that it proceed - 
ed from a much more probable cauſe, — hi- 
therto little known. 


Jupiter, who always found ſome irreſiſtible 


charms in a new object, became enamoured of 


Tageta, the wife of Tantalus, the moment he 
ſaw her. She was indeed extremely beautiful; 


her ſtature was tall, her limbs were exactly pro- 
portioned, and her countenance was at once mo- 
deſt and alluring. She did the honours of her 
table, 


8 


* 
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table LF IR the ** were her gueſts, and Jupi- 
ter found his paſſion, which increaſed every mo- 
ment, more hardly to be ſuppreſſed, as he found 
it leſs eaſy to accompliſh the gratification of it. 

The next morning, the lovely queen of Phry. 
gia received a billet from Jupiter, in which he | 
made a declaration of his love in the moſt paſ- 
ſionate terms; but the inſtant ſhe caſt her eyes 
upon it, ſhe returned it to Mercury, who was 
the meſſenger... Mercury preſſed her, with all 
his eloquence, to anſwer it; but ſhe told him, 
with a ſmile, that ſhe could not write herſelf, 
and that ſhe never employed any ſecretary ex- 
cept her huſband. Having now no hope of ſuc- 
ceſs by perſonal application, Jupiter had recourſe. 
to metamorphoſes, an artifice in which he had ne- 
ver been diſappointed, and which had ſometimes 
given his pleaſures a new reliſh. 

Tageta kept a parrot, a lap-dog, and a mon- 
key ; and was very fond of them all. The ſo- 
vereign of the ſkies thought fit, upon this occa- 
ſion, to aſſume the form of the parrot, and 
was receiving her kiſſes when Tantalus came in 
from hunting: the king put him away ſomewhat 
haſtily to 822 his wife, who returned his ca- 
reſſes with equal tenderneſs and ardour. The 
bird, who had been offended at his untimely in- 
truſion, and rude behaviour, was now ſtung 
with jealouſy and envy, and + lexzing on Tantalugs 

I 


car, 
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ear, bit out a piece with his beak. Tantalus 
cried out at the ſudden pain; and Tageta, ſee- 
ing what had happened, ſeized her parrot with 
the utmoſt anger and indignation, „ and would, 
that inſtant, have delivered him up to the talons 
of a great cat, if he had not, with his utmoſt 
efforts, eſcaped from her. hand, and flown out 
of the window. 85 

About three days afterwards, Jupiter "ey in- 
formed that Tantalus was abſent on ſome affair 
of great importance, and therefore took this op- 
portunity to return to his queen in the likeneſs 
of her little dog; he hoped that her huſband 
would be abroad at leaſt one night; for it is ſaid» 
that, in thoſe early times, it was not the humour 


for huſband and wife, though people of fathion, 
to have ſeparate beds. When it grew late, the 


queen herſelf, deſpairing of the king's return, 
was undreſſing, and Jupiter had already taken 


his place. But it happened, that, juſt at this. 


criſis, Tantalus entered the room, the dog, en- 
raged at the diſappointment, leaped from the 
bed, and barked inceſſantly, with all his force. 
Tantalus ſoothed him, and chid him without ef- 


fect, and, being at laſt provoked by his noiſe, 


| gave him ſo hearty a kick, that Japiter, forget- 


ting he was playing the part of a dog, ſwore like 
a god, and d——d Tantalus for his temerity. 
* aſtoniſhed at the prodigy, ordered him 


co 
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to be taken care of, with a view to farther exa· 
mination, but the cunning beaſt eluded their vigt- 
lance „and next morning was not to be found. 
The mighty thunderer now condeſcended to 
take up his reſidence near the queen in the like- 
neſs of her monkey. At firſt he amuſed her by a 
great variety of tricks, in which he excelled all 
the monkeys that went before him; and, when 
he found ſhe was in good humour, he leaped on 
her ſhoulder, and began to take ſome liberties 
which gave her great offence : ſhe ſtrove to diſ- 
engage herſelf, but, finding that he kept his ſta- 
tion, in ſpite of all her endeavours, ſhe called the 
king. Tantalus took up a whip, with a bell at 
the end of it, and was about to chaſtiſe him, when 
the furious beaſt, quitting the lady, ſeized him 
by the collar, and would have ſtrangled him, if 
the had not immediately flown to bis aſſiſtance. 
The monkey had a ribbon round his neck, which 
was faſtened only by a running knot; the queen 
| caught hold of the end of it, and drew it ſo 
tight, that he was in danger of being ſtrangled 
in his turn, and therefore let go his hold ; but all 
his love to the queen was now converted into 
hatred. He dropped his diſguiſe in a moment, 
and appeared in all his terrors before them. Go, 
ſaid he, to Tantalus, and ſuffer in hell that pu- 
niſhment which I have ſuffered upon earth: be 
there always near the PR of that which 
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thou ſhalt eagerly deſire, and never enjoy ; per- 
petually burning with thirſt in the midſt of wa- 


ter, and fainting with hunger in the midſt of 


fruits.” Jupiter immediately returned to hea- 
ven; Tantalus ſunk down to hell, and Tageta 
expired with grief. Thus was Tantalus puniſh- 
ed for his own merit, and the fidelity of his wife, 


which would have been the means and pledge 
ef perpetual felicity, if he had not been too 
cloſely connected with his ſuperiors, by being the 
companion and the favourite of the gods in the 
court of heaven. The company of the wiſe, 
therefore „will neither be much inferior nor ſu- 


perior to themſelves. Our friends ſhould be 


nearly our equals, with reſpe& to their claſs 
in life, and their employments ; if not in for- 


tune, and in birth: or if it be obje&ed that there 
is now no ſuch thing as. friendſhip, let the ſame 
rule be obſerved with reſpect to our acquaintance, 
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REIGNS- 


Ay Monſ. VI LL AA ET. 


Fi is not one of the leaſt Kſagreeable' c circum- 


ſtances annexed to the poſſeſſion of the dia- 
dem, that kings, in this more unhappy than the 
meaneſt of their ſubjects, cannot indulge them- 
ſelves in the ſweets of friendſhip, however ſtrong 
their propenſity may be; and that, reſtrained by 
their very grandeur, the luſtre of their rank 
renders them accountable to the public for their 
private affections. Sovereigns have ſometimes 


been reproached for having no friends ; and, if 
they raife any of their ſubjects to this endearing: 


honour, the petulance which blamed their inſen- 
{ibility, exclaims immediately againſt their choice. 
The cry then is, that all favours are engrofſed 
by thoſe about the throne. Theſe grants, how- 
ever, which appear irregular and exorbitant, 
ſhould be leſs imputed to the profuſenefs or du3- 


. tility of princes, than to the inſatiable ambition 


of f thoſe who ſurround chem. Charles, furnam- 
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ed De la Cerda, a young Spaniard of illuſtrious 


birth, enjoyed the confidence and affection of 
John II. king of France; but his avidity betray- 
ed him into many culpable ſteps. Having arri- 

ved at the ſummit of honours, and ſhining in 
the higheſt ſphere of royal favour, every greedy 
courtier was his enemy; the nobility, and eſpe- 
cially the princes of the blood, were offended ; 
yet, blinded by profperity, he did not ſee, or 


he deſpiſed, the general hatred which his eleva- 


tion was drawing on : he puſhed his fortune too 
far, and was murdered by aſſaſſins. 


K k.k. kk... k.k.. 


XXV. 


Diferenc of Population in FR ANCE. 
By the Same. 


A the beginning of the reign of Philippe de 


Valois, in 1330, the country, dependant 
on the crowny and. ſubject to the Ayde alone, 


contained two millions, five hundred thou- 


land families; and that did not make near 


one 


4 
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one third of the preſent extent of the Kking- 
dom: thus, without any exaggeration, the num- 


ber of families then in France may be affirms 
ed to have been not leſs than eight millions, 


which, at leaſt, makes a total of twenty-four 


millions of inhabitants, excluſive of the eccleſi- 


aſtical and ſecular lordſhips, to which the ſurvey 
then made did not extend; to this muſt be added 
the Celibarians; the Corfs, or hinds, another 
large body; a clergy conſiſting of an .immenſe 
multitude of eccleſiaſtics and religious. of both 
ſexes; the univerſities, and, the nobility, all 
exempt from the ſubſidy, that we may be well. 
ſtruck with amazement. and concern at the ſen- 
ſible decreaſe within four centuries of the hu. 
man ſpecies in France, where the higheſt calcu- 
lations at preſent do not riſe to eighteen millions 
m a the whole. 


_ 


OBSERVATION. 


THE prudent author forbears entering into the 
cauſes of this rapid depopulation ; a WI need- 
leſs in this 1 rr land of liberty. 
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XXVI. | 


Oer varie ons on the Accounti relating to 
the Blinduſi of Democritus. 


By Different AUTHORS. 


UCH is the reputation of Democritus, chat 


almoſt all the world is perſuaded that he put 
his eyes out upon moral and honourable princi- 
ples. Aulus Gellius aſſures us, that he took this 
reſolution in order to concentrate his ideas, and 
to enable him more effectually to contemplate 
thoſe- myſteries of Nature, into which his. eyes 
did not ſuffer him to penetrate. He quotes thoſe 
verſes of Laberius, wherein he fays that Demo- 
critus loſt his ſight by looking too ſteadily on the 
ſun. But, according to that philoſopher, De- 
mocritus had a different view in parting with his 
fight ; he ſuffered this, that he-might not be mor- 
tified with looking on vicious men. Plutarch, 
who had mentioned this before Aulus Gellius, 
conſiders it as an impoſture : The aſſertion, ſays 
he, that Democritus deprived himſelf of fight, 
by looking on a burning-glaſs, is certainly falſe ; 
yet it is true, that thoſe who accuſtom e 
to mental labour, find the ſenſes rather trouble- 
fome than uſeful. For this reaſon, the retreats 


of 
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of ſtudy, and the temples of the mufes are ge- 
nerally in ſolitudes ; and probably too, for the 
| ſame, it is that as Greeks call the night Eu. F 
phrona, that is, the Good Thinker ; becauſe the i 
time leaſt ſubject to diſſipation and rare, is moſt | 


_ favourable to thought. 

Thus Plutarch is perſuaded, that the man ks | 
cannot ſee, has a conſiderable advantage in point 
of meditation; and it was, undoubtedly, under 
this idea, that Pythagoras ſhut himſelf up a whole 
winter in a ſubterraneous cave. 

Lactantius, on the other hand, ſays that he 
\l - mind diſcerns the obje& through the medium of 
3 the eye, as through a window, It is fo efſentially 

there, that through the ſame medium you may 
read what paſſes in it. Lucretius has made uſe 
of a very: trifling argument to refute this. If, 
ſays he, the ſoul looks through the eye, it would 
certainly ſee much better, were the eye taken 
away. Remove the gates, and ſurely the more 
light will enter. Certainly, continues Lactan- 
tins, Lucretius and Epicurus muſt have loſt their 
eyes, when they could not ſee that the removal 
of them would deſtroy the paſſage of light. , 
What I may venture to conclude from hence Tt 
is, that this ſtory of Democritus is a mere fable. Þ 
How could he poſſibly think of putting out his. 
eyes, when thoſe organs are the medium by 
which 
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which knowledge paſſes to the underſtanding ? 
Could not he, with Pythagoras, have ſhut him- 


ſelf up in darkneſs? If his averſion to the fight 


of vicious men made him deſtroy his eyes, it was 
aſluredly, very extraordinary, Tertullian tells 
us a different ſtory: the philoſopher, he ſays, 
pur out his eyes becanſe he could not look on 
women without emotion. Every one knows 
how much Origer is condemned for emaſculating 
himſelf on a ſcruple of that kind. Now cannot 


a blind man and an eunuch debauch themſelves 


by imagination? Cicero greatly doubts this paſ- 
fage in hiſtory, . Suffice it then that Cicero, 
Plutarch, Valerius Maximus, and Diogenes 
Laertius, who wrote the life of Democritus, 


either make no mention of this W b A or — 
＋ it as a * 


& XXVII. Re- | 
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XXVII. 


Refletions on the CharaSers given of 


_ diſtant and barbarous Nations; D 
Wi Nen Authors. 


By the Same. 


F diſtant and cham nations, we "hear 
hardly any thing but what is ſurpriſing. 
Pier, in a hundred paſſages, Marcellinus, ſpeak- 
ing of the Huns, and Ovid deſcribing the inhu- 


man people, among whom it was his ill for- 


tune to live in exile, preſent us with the moſt 
hideous pictures of the human race. For my 
own part, I can hardly be induced to believe that 
any race of men can be more cruel than the 
brute creation. Is there a wild beaſt ſo ferod- 


ous, ſo furious! in its nature, that it feels not an 


inſtinctive tenderneſs for its: offspring, and loves 


not to ſee and to ſupport them? & et, if we may be- 
lieve hiſtorians, there are men unſuſceptible of the 
charms that are aſſociated with theſe gentle cares ; 
and even hiſtory herſelf can pour her eulogiums 


on men like theſe. The Perſians, ſays Valerius 


Maximus, had a laudable cuſtom ; never to ſee 


their children till they were upwards of ſeven 


years 
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years old: by which means they felt much leſs 
regret if they died before that age, than they 


would otherwiſe have ſuffered. Excellent 


. reaſoning this, no doubt! To avoid uncertain 
miſery, they deprived themſelves of certain 
pleaſure. If their children ſurvived the ſeven 
years, the parents had endured a ſuperfluous 
mortification ; if they died within that term, 
they ſurely aggravated the misfortune of loſing 
them, by having voluntarily given up the means 
of knowing and enjoying them. 
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XXVIII. 
Pari of” a Compariſon between Henry the 
Fourth f France, and Tp of 
Macedon. 
From Monſ. Ds Buxv's Hiſtory of the Life « 
Henry IV, | ; 
WHEN Philip mounted the throne of Ma- 
cedon, he found his kingdom almoſt en- 
tirely invaded by his neighbours, who were 


laying 


R 


* 
. 
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laying it waſte, and his grandees ating i: in concere 
with them, that each might ſecure to himſelf a 
ſhare of the provinces. We have ſeen in the life 
of Henry, what the condition of France was when 
he came to the crown, The greateſt part of 
his nobles deſerted him, invited foreigners to aſ- 
|. fift and ſupport them, and ſeized the revenues 
of the ftate: but both theſe princes, ſuperior in 
- adverſity, and founding their hopes and their 
glory upon their courage, boldly attacked their 
enemies, beat them in ſeveral engagements, and 
forced them to return to their allegiance. The 
| victories: of Ar gues and Tvry, confounded the 
League, as that Which Philip gained over Bar- : 
- dillus,” king-of the Hlyrians, made him maſter of 9 
1 Macedon ; ; and that at Cheronea, of all. Greece. | : 
One of che nobleſt qualities theſe princes were 7 
poſſeſſed of, was their attention to make their 
ſubjects happy, and their dominions flouriſh, If 8 
, © their deſigns were not always crowned with ſuc- 
cefs, it was becauſe they were not always maß- 
ters of thoſe circumſtances which do not depend 
upon the power or foreſight of man: but they 
never loſt light of thoſe glorious objects Philip 
had no ſooner driven his foreign enemies from 
his dominions, and eſtabliſned the tranquillity of 
his people, than he made himſelf maſter of Am- 
phipolis, a city which belonged to his predeceſ- 
ns and which had an excellent harbour. He 
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ordered fleets to be equipped, with which he at- 
tacked the Athenians, who had made themſelves 
lords at ſea, and obliged them to give his 11888 : 
a ſhare in their commerce. 

Both our princes were equally fortunate ; in 
generals and miniſters. Sully and Biron were 
men who may well be compared with Antipater 
and Parmenio.- -- This is marſhal Biron, ſaid Hen- 
ry one day, to cardinal Aldobrandin; introduce 
him chearfully both to my friends ho enemies. 


I declare to you, ſaid he once to the dutch- 


_ eſs of Beaufort, if I was reduced to the alterna- 
tive of having you -or Sully, I had rather loſe 
ten miſtreſſes like you, than one ſervant like him. 


_ ---His life abounds with inſtances of the eſteem 


and regard he bad for them; and all the other vf- 
ficers who ſerved him faithfully, he, with plea- 
ſure commended upon every occaſion, 


The Athenians are very happy, faid Philip, 
in being able to chuſe ten generals every year ; 


for my part, I have never been able to find but 
one, and that is Parmenio. We may give our- 
ſelves up to pleaſure, ſaid he, one day, to his 


friends, with whom he was taking his glaſs a 
little too freely: it is enough that Antipater 
does not drink. Another time, having ſlept 
longer than uſual, as ſoon as he roſe he found 
per in . anti-chamber „ with the ambaſ- 


- fadors | 


ay. 
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Ladors of the eren nations of Greece“ 1 
might wel ſleep, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
the Ambaſſadors, lice 158 was awake.” | 


XXIX. 


Charatter of Cnants v. King of 
e Spain. 


HaRIESb ib Fifth had a vat aQtive and 
| enterpriſing genius: he was brave in the 
field, and able in the cabinet; a ſkilful general, and 
a profound politician. He knew men, and could 
make them ſubſervient to his purpoſes; and as 
he was well acquainted with the genius and 
character of all the neighbouring nations, and 
could make them act as beſt ſuited the views of 
his ambition, he aimed, like F erdinand, at uni- 
verſal monarchy. | a 
Charles reigned over twenty Ib over 
extenſive provinces, whoſe intereſts he knew 
how to reconcile, and whoſe inſurrections he 
prevented, checked, or puniſhed, employing 
"+ gentle 


gentle or violent meaſures, according, t ta dhe zie; 
gence of affairs. The diſcoveries and conqueſta 
of the Spaniards extended his dominion over the 


Eaſt and Weſt of the old and new world. The 


empire was four times as extenſive as that of an- 
cient Rome; and more than twice as long as 


that of the Turk, the King of Perſia, the Muſ- 


covite and the Tartar. The ſun never ſet up- 
on his dominions, 

This prince, the * powerful of any that 
ever lived, was always in action. He over- run 
Spain, Flanders, Germany, and Italy, ſucceſſive- 
ly; commanded his armies in perſon, and tri- 
umphed over his enemies. Upon his return from 
the field, he preſided over the councils of the 
nations that were ſubject to his government; has, * 
rangued his people ; defended his own intereſts, 


and thoſe of religion, before the princes aſſem. 


bled in the diet of the empire ; and,. influenced. 
in the whole of his conduct by his ambition, he 
made his ſubjects warriors and politicians. . 

He loved and encouraged the arts and ſciences, 


but never rewarded agreeable talents, except in 


foreigners : he ſeemed to have adopted the max- 
im, after the example of the Romans, of reſerv.. 
ing to the Spaniards the honour of conquering 
and forgiving their enemies, and of leaving to 
other nations the glory ariſing from parts and i IN» 
genuity. He encoura ged artiſts and merchants. 
| N to 
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7 ſettle in his empire : Being one ah re- 


proached with this by the marquis of Aſtorga, he 
replied, © My nobles rob me, but commerce en- 
riches me; the arts and ſciences inſtruct me, and 
make my name immortal. 

It is well known that he paid frequent viſits to 
Titian, in order to ſee him paint, and loaded 


him with honours and preſents. By thus ho- 
nouring perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities, he add- 


ed a new title to his own character; and one is 
grieved to ſee a prince, poſſeſſed of ſuch noble 
qualities, and of ſuch greatneſs of ſoul, ſacrifice 

every thing to his vanity, and employ ſo little of 
his time during the courſe of ſo long a reign, in 
promoting the happineſs of his ſubjects. Ambi- 
rious, jealous, hypocritical, faithleſs, paſſionate, . 

revengeful, and terrible in his anger, he filled” 
onde ad Wu "Wark, wow I and with cala. 
yk | 

Hle had, in Francis the Firſt: King of t France, 
4 rival who retarded his conqueſts; and gave a 
check to his vaſt projets. Charles attacked hinr 

vigorouſly, and triumphed over him by means of 


his generals, who took him prifoner-: but he did 


not improve this opportunity of gaining over 
himſelf the greateſt of all victories, that of gene- 
rouſly reſtoring liberty to his iNuſtrious captive. 
On the contrary, he treated him harſhly, and. 


| made a traffic of: his ranſom. He found much 


K 3 more 
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more . generous ſentiments in his enemy, when, 


he put himſelf in his power, and went into his 


kingdom, where, he received.the honours due to 
his ſovereignty. 
Charles loved glory, like an . prince, 
and a conqueror. Francis ſought after it like a 
great king and a hero. Charles protected learn. 
ing and the ſciences, out of oſtentation: Francis 
honoured them, becauſe he loved them. Charles. 
governed like a politician : Francis reigned like a, 
father. Both of them had abilities, courage, 


and zeal for religion; were magnificent, gallant, 


and the greateſt men of the age in which they li- 
ved. Charles had a larger ſhare. of glory and 
power: Francis more real grandeur and reſpect. 
Charles's abdication and retreat have been ad- 
mired and blamed according to the point: of view. 
in which they have been conſidered: but, was 
it a mighty facrifice, for an infirm 5 old prince, 
glutted with honours, and fatigued with the 
weight of his own. power, to lay aſide a burthen 
that was too heavy for him? He wanted to 


ſee his ſon act the ſame part which he him- 


ſelf had done with ſo much ſplendor. He want- 
ed, in his turn, to be a quiet ſpectator, after ha- 
ving been ſo long in action, and, after e 
received the applauſes of the univerſe. 

It was this idle curioſity that made him 3 
me pomp of his own funeral to be diſplayed be- 


fore 


1 
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= | 1 eyes : he placed himſelf under the 1 

N and ſang the uſual prayers. It is alledged that 

he made his ſon promiſe to reſtore Navarre. He 
made a will, which Philip the Second carried to 

the inquiſition, where it was taken into. conſider- 
ation, whether it ſnould not be . to 
the flames. 
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17 
Character of PHELIP the Second. 
F 9 By the Author of the Foregoing. 2 1 


4 Prince was of a  niddling ature; hw By 
| well proportioned. He had a large fore- 
head, blue eyes, a ſteady look, and a grave and 
ſerious air. His character was ſevere and haugh- 
ty; his zeal for the ſupport of the Faith and the 
Catholic religion, implacable ; fo that, with the 
utmoſt coolneſs and compoſure, he would have 
extinguiſhed every heretic in his dominions, Ne- 
ver was there a prince who applied to buſineſs. 


with greater alliduiry ; ; he entered into the mi- 
nuteſt 


4-4 1 'F 
ad: — in every branch of his — 4 
tion. In his own chamber he ſet all the ſprings 
of the moſt cruel policy in motion, and wanted to 
act alone in every thing. He was impenetrable 
and diſtruſtful, full of revenge and diſſimulation, 
fluck at nothing to execute his ſchemes, was ne-- 
ver diſcouraged by any obſtruction in the courſe- 
of his enterpriſes, ſeemed ſuperior to events, 
and received the news of good and bad fortune 
with the ſame phlegmatic indifference : he was. 
a cold fanatic, and never wiſhed to inſpire any 
other ſentiment but that of terror. His orders: 
were like the decrees of Fate, which were to be. 
executed independently of, all human efforts. He 
made the blood of his ſubjects flow in torrents, 
carried the horrors and devaſtation of war into 
all the neighbouring ſtates, and was ever armed 
againſt his own people or his enemies. Even: _ 
his own ſon, when the only heir of his domini- 
ons, could not move his inflexible ſoul; Where 
ever an offence, puniſhment was unavoidable. 
He never taſted the pleafure of. forgiving ; nor 
did he, during a reign of forty-two years, enjoy 
a day's peace, His miniſters, his generals, his- 
favourites, trembled when den approached him, 
and never ſpoke to him but upon their kaiees, 
and with the moſt fearful. circumſpection. The 
duke of Alva; who had laid him under ſo many 
obligations, entering his chamber one day, with. 

| | Out 
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out any previous notice, Philip looked at him 


with a threatening air, and ſaid, What daring 


preſumption is this? it deſerves the axe.” 

He was deſirous that his ſubjects, like him- 
ſelf, ſhonld have an air of ſeriouſneſs. The hor- 
rid tribunal of the Inquiſition was ever watchful. 


to baniſh from his dominions that genuine joy 


which is the charm of liberty, This monarch. 


Was. poſſeſſed of all thoſe qualities which enter 


into the character of a great politician :. he had a 
lively genius, an amazing memory, and indefati- 


gable activity; he was an excellent. judge of, 
men, and knew how to employ them according 
to their ſeveral talents ; he was juſt, generous, 


and fi plendid in his court; of an enterpriſing diſ. 
poſition, and of unſhaken firmneſs in the execu- 
tion of- his- deſigns ; ; but he forced the Low 


Countries i into rebellion by his intractable ſeveri- 


ty, weakened his dominions by. the expulſion of 
the Moors, and by his obſtinacy i in purſuing the - 
malecontents, He employed his revenues and his, 
treaſures of. the- new world, in gratifying. his hat-. 
red and revenge; and the fruit of all his policy 


was nothing but miſery. He would have been 


richer, greater, more beloved, and more re. ; 
ſpected, with. leſs. pains, fewer talents, and leſs 


genius, had he only been poſſeſſed of thoſe mild 


and peaceful virtues which conſtitute good kings, 


and fathers of. their country. 
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XXI. | 


0¹ the Charafer of a real Phioopher. 


"HERE i is no prejudice : more common than 


that of confounding ſingularity, and the . 


love of diſtinction, with philoſophy. Nor is this 
at all ſurpriſing. The vulgar, who never carry 
their thoughts beyond appearances, are always. 
ſtrack with the man who deviates from the com- 
mon path, who purſues a fyſtem of conduct di. 

realy oppoſite to that of the generality of man- 
kind, who deſpiſe what others covet, who re- 


* 


nounces riches, grandeur, and all the ſweets. a 
and allurements of life. This whimſical ſingu- | 


Iarity of conduct, after dazzling the eyes of the 
vulgar, ſometimes creates a prejudice in favour 
of his opinion; nay it happens, not unfrequent- 
ly, that from being an object of pity or of ri- 
dicute, he obtains applauſe and admiration. 


But let us diſtinguiſh philoſophy from what- 


has only the appearance: of it; let us conſider 
the man who profeſſes it without prejudice; and 
let us not proſtitute tie name of wifdonr to pride 
or peeviſimeſs.- Under the Cynic's mantle, or 
that of the Stoic, under the appearance of difin- 


tereſtedneſs, 


* 


c & 107 J 
tereſtedneſs, RY a contempt of honours, POR 
and pleaſure, it is no uncommon thing to find 
perſons abſolutely enſlaved by envy, Pere, and 
ambition. 2 | 
IF philoſophy i is the ſearch after truth, 1 
rity muſt be the firſt and the moſt eſſential qua- 
lity of a philoſopher. Great talents, and the 
art of . thinking, are not excluſive privileges 
granted to perſons. of cool, diſpaſſionate, and 
. virtuous diſpoſitions. The man who thinks, is | 
not always a philoſopher; he may have a wretch- 
ed temper, be tormented with ſpleen, and 
2 flave to paſſion ; he may be envious, 
Haughty, deceitful, diff atisfied with others, and 
with himſelf. When this is the caſe, he js 
incapable of making Juſt obſervations, his rea- 
ſonings become ſuſpicious ; he can ſcarce ſee 
himſelf in his genuine, native colours; or if he 
does, he ſtrives to conceal from himſelf the ob- 
liquity and irregularity of his temper and diſpo- 
_ poſition : his philoſophy, or rather the motley 
ſyſtem of his brain, is full of confuſion ; there is 
no connection in his principles; all is ſophiſtry: 
and contradiction: inſincerity, pride, envy, ca- 
price, miſanthropy, appear throughout; and if 
the vulgar, dazzled with his talents, and the no- 
velty of his principles, look upon him as a pro- 
Found and ſublime philoſopher, perſons of nicer 


6 % 


"Aiernwent ſee nothing but ſpleen, diſcontent, 


_ guiſe of virtue. . 
The philoſopher has no right to 1 or 
value himſelf, but when he contributes to the 


welfare of his fellow- creatures: the applauſe 


of his conſcience is then only lawful and ne- 
ceſſary, when he knows he deſerves it.—In a 
World, blinded by prejudice „ and ſo often un- 


grateful, this ideal recompence is, alas! almoſt 
the only one that is left to virtue: Let the phi- 
loſopher, therefore, eſteem himſelf happy, when 


he has done good; let him congratulate himſelf 


upon being free from thoſe vain deſires, thoſe 
vices, thoſe ſhameful paſſions, thoſe imaginary 
wants, with which others are tormented : but 


let him not compare himſelf with his fellow-crea- 


tures, in ſuch a manner as to ſhock their ſelf-love. 


If he thinks himſelf happier than they, let him 


not inſult their wretchedneſs: above all; ; let 
him not plunge them into deſpair. The friend 


of wiſdom ought to be the friend of men: he 


ought never to deſpiſe them; he ought to ſym» 


pathize with them in their affſictions; he ought 


to comfort and encourage them. Arie of man- 


kind, an enthuſiaſm for public good, ſenſibility, 


. humanity---theſe-are the motives which he may 
wur tan without a bluſh. Without this, 


philoſophy 


(a9); 
+ philoſophy is only an idle and uſeleſs declamation 
_ againſt the human ſpecies, which proves nothing 
but the pride or peeviſhneſs of the 1 and 
convinces nobody. 
What title, indeed, [bas the ohiloſoplier: to 
deſpiſe or inſult his fellow-creatures? Is it be · 
cauſe he imagines he has ſuperior knowledge 2 
But his knowledge is uſeleſs, if ſociety derives 
no advantage from it. Why {ſhould he hate his 
ſpecies, or what glory can ariſe from miſanthro- 
py ? True and ſolid glory can only be founded 
upon humanity, the love of mankind, ſenſibility, 
* and gentleneſs of manners --- Are men ignorant 
and full of prejudices? Alas 7 education, example, 
habit- and authority, oblige them to be ſo. Are 
they ſlaves to vice, paſſion, and frivolous defires? 
Thoſe who regulate their deſtiny, the impoſtors 
who ſeducethem, the models which they-have be- 
a fore their eyes, plant in their hearts alf the vices 
that torment them. To hate or deſpiſe men for 
their errors and follies, is to infult -thoſe whom 
we ought to pity, and to reproach them with ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable infirmities. Let us com- 
fort man, therefore ; but let us never inſult or 
deſpiſe him; on the contrary, let us inſpire him 
with 1 let us teach him to ſet a juſt 
value upon himſelf, and to feel his own dignity 
and importance; let us exalt his views, and give 
him, if poſſible, that vigour and force, which ſo 
many cauſes combine to break and deſtroy. True 
| L wiſdom 
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wildom i is bold and manly ; it never aſſumes the 


kaughty and imperious air of ſuperſtition, which 
ſeems to have nothing elſe in view but to debaſe 
and annihilate the human mind. If the philoſo- 
pher has warmth and energy in his ſoul, if he is 
ſenſible. of a deep and ſtrong indignation, let him 


rouſe and exert himſelf againſt thoſe falſehoods 


and impoſtures, of which his ſpecies has been ſo 
long the victim ; let him boldly attack thoſe pre- 
judices which are the real ſources of all human 
calamities ; let him deſtroy in the opinion of his 
brethren, the empire of thoſe prieſts and tyrants 
who abuſe their ignorance and their credulity ; 
let him wage eternal warfare with ſuperſtition, 
which has ſo often deluged the earth with blood ; 
let him vow irreconcileable enmity to that horrid 
deſpotiſm, which for ſo many ages, has fixed its 
throne in the midſt of wretched nations. If he 
thinks himſelf poſſeſſed of ſuperior knowledge, 


let bim communicate it to others; if he is more 


intrepid, let him lend them an helping hand ; if 
he is free, let him point out to others the means 


of aſſerting their freedom; let him endeavour to 
cure them of their ſervile and debaſing prejudices, 
and the ſhackles which opinion has forged, will 
ſoon fall from off their hands. To inſult the 
wretched, is the height of barbarity ; to refuſe to 
lead the blind, is the height of cruelty ; to re- 
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proach them bitterly for having fallen i into the 
Sch, is both "ow and e N 
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Thought: on far litating Marria ge among 
rhe tower Claſſes of TIO 


By Monf, BEAUMELL, 


IF the princes of Gerad continue another 
century to traffic in human fleſh, they can no 


longer carry on the trade for want of commodi- 
ties, 


How comes it that the North, ; WH ly ſo po. 
pulous, that it was called humani generis officina, 
is now ſo thinly inhabited? What is become of 
that prolific principle? It ſubſiſts ſtill; but mo- 
ral cauſes chain up the power of natural ones. 

One of the moſt pernicious effects of luxury, 
is the having multiplied the cauſes that inter- 
* the 3 of the human ſpecies, in 

L 2 multi- 
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multiphying the objects of pleaſure and diſipa- 


tion; we enter, in- this reſpect, rich into the 
world; we become inſignificant in it, by conſum- 
ing our youth in pleaſures which are the image 
of marriage, and which do not fulfil the intention 
of it; we marry when we are quite” worn out, 
and we die uſeleſs. | 
How comes it that a nation in its infancy mul. 


tiplies greatly? what is the-Teaſon that it does 


not multiply any more in the ſame proportion, 
when it is once formed? 

There is in ſome parts of Guinea a | cuftom 
which ſhews the good ſenſe of that nation. On a 
certain day of the year, the king aſſembles all 
the youth of. both ſexes in his deminions, and 
performs on the ſpot as many marriages as there 
ure marriageable pairs in the aſſembly. In this 
country they do not ſo much as know debauchery 


in young fellows, nor green-ſickneſs in girls. 
They count in Spain ſeven million of ſouls; 


it might maintain ſix times the number; it wants, 
therefore, ſix degrees of happineſs, of riches, 


and power. Do you not believe, that if a king 


of Spam would ſincerely reſolve upon it, he 
might re. people his country? | 

A prince will people his country by making 
marriage eaſy to the mechanic, the labourer, 


and the ſoldier, the n and the rich 


merchant | 


* 


* 


* 
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merchant, by making the courtier reverence con- 
jugal fidelity. He will facilitate marriage by en- 
couraging induſtry 5 he will render this union 
reſpected, by extending the empire of morals, 
and by weakening the dominion of diſſipation... 
In Germany, the ſlavery of the peaſants deſtroys 


both induſtry and population; in France, the ri- 


dicule that is thrown upon lawful affection, 
falſe air of grandeur and dignity which they ans 
been pleaſed to introduce even into domeſtic plea. 


| ſures ; the laviſh ſubjection to the mode, which 
makes conjugal fidelity an antiquated virtue ;=o-all 


theſe have baniſhed morals, and deſtroyed more 


uluſtrious names than either their duels, or ens 
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Fa e e XXIII. 
4 Ka, Fre Monf. Dx Tpnar, 
10 Monſ. FONTENELLE, + . upon a 


wen ſingular 22 a #1 de 
SIR, | 


HE affair about Miſs Tear, occaſions leſs 
noiſe than does the ſanction you have been 
ple aſed to give it: the diverſity of opinions con- 
cerning that ſanction, obliges me to mention it 
to you. 

The public is aſtoniſhed to find the ſilencer of 
oracles ®, he who overturned the tripod of the 
Sibyls, n himſelf before the * of Ma- 
demoiſelle Tetar. 

Little imports it to tell them- . was the Ia. 
dy's charms, and not her charm, which wrought 
this effect; a philofopher, they fay, ought to be 
equally proof againſt either : every one, there- 
fore, is for drawing his wit againſt you on this 
oecaſion. 


* Alludivg to Monf. Fontenelle's celebrated Hiſtory of 
Oracles. 


What 1 | 


What! ſay the critics, the man who could ſet 
in ſo glaring a light impoſitions carried on at the nt 
diſtance of a thouſand miles, and above two thou- 
fand years before he was born, ;---was not he | 
able to ſee through a cheat tranſacted under his 

very noſe? 

I; he partiſans of antiquity, ſtimulated by an old 
grudge, return to the charge. Do but obſerve 
him, ſay they, if he is not for exalting our mo- 
dern prodigies above the ancient: 

Laſtly, thoſe who pique themſelves upon their 
diſcernment, pretend, that like a true Pyrrhe- 
3 nean, finding nothing certain, you believe every 
1 thing Poſſible. 
| "The devotees, on the other hand, appear  kigh- 
ly edified by the homage you have paid to the 
devil. They are not without hopes that you 
may proceed ſtill farther. | 
'a- Even the ladies think themſelves bebolden to 
you, for having ſhewn ſo little diſtruſt of the ar- 
tifices of the ſex. For my own part, I ſhall ſuſ- 
pend my judgment, till I have better grounds to 
go upon; and ſhall only remark, that the uncom- 
mon attention given to your minuteſt actions, is 
an inconteſtible proof of the high eſteem in which 
the public holds you: even its very cenſure has 
in it ſomething ſo flattering, that I am in no fear 
of appearing indiſcreet, for having given you 
this detail concerning it. 1 


„ 


If you will place an equal confidence in me, 
you may cp * my FR wed no FR 
ys dk it. | 


Thave the honour to be, Kc. 745 
D n + Lavxar, | 
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Miſs — in France, made the ſ: ame preten- 

ſions to a correſpondence with ſpirits, as Miſs: 
Parſons did, ſome years ago, in England. The 1 
affair was much talked of, Paris was amuſed, and 1 4 
Monſ. Fontenelle, for re aſons beſt known to 
himſelf, choſe the believing ſide. When the 

| impoſtor was diſcovered, he Ioſt part of the cre- 
dit which he had gained before by his writings. 
This peculiarity drew upon him many pieces of 
raillery from all parties, among which the "ore Ns 
letter i Is not 2 leaſt entertaining. 
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xxxNV. 
Charadter E Lewis XII. 5 France 
» Monſ. Dx Boxy, 


4 HIS prince poſſeſſed many 5 qualities - 
1 which yet never could appear to advan- 
rage, becauſe his mother had neglecded to 
give him an education ſuitable to his birth. 
He had learned but little Latin; he knew 
enough, however, to underſtand the ſcriptures, 


from whence he ſelected ſeveral paſſages; out 


of which, with the. aſſiſtance of Father Cauſſin 
his confeſſor, he | compoſed- ſhort offices of de · 
votion for his own uſe, on the principal feſtivals 


of the year, and on ſome particular occaſions, 


There was a pretty large number of them print: 


ed at the Louvre in 1640. It does not appeal 
that he was acquainted. with hiſtory, not even 


with that of France. Gombeville, in his book of 
the Doctrine of Manners, ſays, that Louis XIII. 
conceived a prejudice againſt reading, from Fau- 
chet's Hiſtory of France, which was the firſt book 
upon the ſubje& they put into his hands, and not 
indeed much to the honour of his mares 

| Lewis 
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Lewis XIII. often gave proofs of his courage; 
but it was a courage void of all heat, and with- 
out any thing ſtriking in its appearance: it is 
true, he ſeldom had occaſion to diſcover it. He 
underſtood the rules of the military art. He 
was well acquainted with the nature of fortifica- 
tions, and the manner of making attacks. He 
knew the merits of all his principal officers ; he 
took care to be acquainted with the ſervices they | 
had performed; and he never failed to reward 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves. In his 
reign, intereſt ſcarce ever raiſed any to the chief 
poſts in the army; and thoſe were almoſt the on. 
ly favours F the PEER of which Hs. reſerved _ 
Mimſelf. | 

He was perfeclly Aber with che Afferent 
lende of his miniſters, and he knew how to 
form a true eſtimate of them. If it was by the 
influence of his mother, and almoſt in ſpite of 
himfelf, that he was perſuaded to raiſe Cardinal 
Richlen, whom he did not yet know; it was 
not long before he was convinced- of the valt ex- 
tent of his genius, and the difference between 
him and his predeceſſors. Accordingly, he did 
him all the juſtice he deſerved, and protected 
him reſolutely againſt thoſe whom envy, jealou- 
ſy, and the deſire of governing had made his 
enemies. Mazarine, whoſe merit he had tried, 
was his own choice; when, in order to place him 

ad 


( 19) 
at che head of affairs, he gave him the preference 
to Chavigny and Des Noyers. In theſe he had diſ- 
covered abilities only of a ſecond rate, very uſe. 
ful indeed on many occaſions, becauſe they had 
been under the direction of the genius of Rich · 
lieu. They were ſuch perſons as Tacitus ſpeaks 
of, Pares negotiis, neque ſupra; that is, equal to 
the poſts aſſigned them, but too limited to go be- 
yond - them. After Richlieu's death, Lewis 
ſeemed to diſtinguiſh Des Noyers from the reſt : 
yet, upon his putting on an air of importance, he 
was diſmiſſed. ** The little honeſt man, ſaid 
this prince one day to his courtiers, ** pretends 
to threaten, me with reſigning, when I happen 
to differ from him. I ſuffered Cardinal Richlieu 
to talk in this manner, becauſe I never could have 
found another miniſter able to ſupply his place; 
but as for Des Noyers, I can find a hundred 
who are equal to him.“ 135 

He carried his prudence and caution even to 
diſſimulation, and it was impoſlible to diſcover 
his real ſentiments. He knew perfectly che 
whole extent of his power, but his natural timi- 
_ frequently hindered him from the exertion of 

If the almoſt unbounded authority which he 
— the, Cardinal to uſurp, conſtituted the 
glory of his reign, it obſcured, at the ſame time, 
his own perſonal merit. He was never conſider- 
ed as a great king, becauſe he had a great mini- 
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ger: nevertheleſs, his unſhaken firinieſs in ſup. 
porting him againſt his own inclination, is 4 


prodf of wiſdom and diſcernment, and perhaps | 


of greatneſs of ſoul, which does honour to his 


memory. He was by no means blind to the 


faults of his miniſter; but he choſe rather to 
bear with them, than to deprive himſelf of the 
advantages which he received from his great. abi- 
lities. Satisfied with making him ſenſible, from 
time to time,' that he was his maſter, he almoſt 


always yielded to his ſuperior underſtanding ; 
but Richlieu made no other uſe of this deference, 
(which was a proof of the king's good ſenſe, who 
only wanted a larger acquaintance with affairs, ) 


than to perſuade him, by the ſtrength of his ar- 
guments. Thoſe who blame him for making no 
pſe of the royal authority, are obliged to acknow- 


ledge, that it was in his reign the power of the 
crown was eſtabliſhed upon the moſt ſolid foun- . 
dation ; becauſe he knew at leaſt where to find a 
perſon with whom to intruſt it, who was of all 


men in the world the moſt capable of A it 
to be reſpected. 


Being ſober and regular in his manners, he 


was an enemy to luxury and expence. His prin- 
cipal diverfion was hunting; and, when the 


weather was bad, he ſhut himſelf up alone in his 
cloſet, where he amuled himſelf with deſigning, 


ons or compoling muſic, 
Wheir 
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When he gave audience to foreign e 
dors, he Ne- ſpoke wich propriety and dig. 
8 
He always diſcovered good diſpoſitions, 1 
principles of virtue and equity; and he was bent 
upon having juſtice adminiſtered with the great 
eſt ſtrictneſs. If he ſometimes carried his ſeveri- 
ty too far, ir Was decauſe, through the neglect 
of his education, he had not been ſufficiently i in- 
ſtrated to know that true virtue lies between 
the two extremes of vice; and that a juſt ſeveri- 
ty ought to be a medium between exceſſive ri- | 
gour, and too great indulgence. ' 
If he has been cenfuredfor having always ſome 
favourite, he cannot, however, be charged with 
ſuffering himſelf to be governed by them : for 
„ Kichlieu, whoſe merit he well knew, 4s not to 
be reckoned in the number. Being naturally of 
2 grave and melancholy turn, he wanted the bo- 
fom of a friend in which he could repoſe his 
cares, his vexations, and his difficulties; and this 
made him extremely ſenſible to the charms of 
friendſhip. It feemed that the favourites whom 
he had honoured with his confidence, were ei. 
ther not worthy of it, or did not know how to 
preſerve it ; for, when once removed, they were 
forgot for ever; and there is reaſon to believe {1 
that he did not diſmiſs them, till he had found = 
upon trial, that, governed ſolely by their inter- | 14 
"MT eſt 


1 


1 


eſt.c or ambition, they were unworthy of be ers. 
fidence which he had repoſed in em. 
If Souvrẽ, and the other Preceptors of Louis 
XIII. had cultivated with care thoſe powers of 
mind with which Nature had endowed him, they 
would have done very important ſervice to 
their prince and their country. Nevertheleſs, 
as he had naturally good ſenſe, the habit he had 
formed of thinking and acting in concert with ſo, 
fine a genius as Richlieu, had furniſhed him with 
conſiderable light for the government of the 
ſtate ; and it may be preſumed, that if he had li- 
ved much longer, he would in reality have W | 
ad alone after Richlieu's death. 
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Obſervations on the Uſefulneſs of T Ka 
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O® Tranſlators generally miſtake the mean- 
ing of the word geg ir Ariſtotle's defi- 
nition of Tragedy, rendering it by the word, 
terror, whereas it lignifies no more than fear ;. 
and accordingly the Latin interpreters conſtantly 
render it by the word metus. Ariſtotle could: 
never hold. that terror was eſſential to Tragedy, 
becauſe the objects which excite it, are few and 
rare tobe found, andexcite it on that very account. 
If, therefore, terror was to be indiſpenſibly ex- 
ee tragedies, it would have greatly dimi- 
niſhed the number of them. 5 
It is true, that the intention of Tragedy he., 
ing to excite the ſtrongeſt emotions in the ſoul, 
by ſtriking it with terror, it is more perfect than 
when it does not riſe above fear; but there are 
different gradations of per , and a Tragedy | 
may be reckoned perfect, though fear and pity 
are the only paſſions. which it excites, Fear and 
terror are, conſequently, the two paſſions ne- 
eflarily eſſential to Tragedy, and every tragedy. 
NL. 2 which 


v 


rn 


which fails of exciting thoſe paſſions, falls ſhort 
of the agreeable and the uſeful. | 

Where is the utility of exciting theſe two o pal. 
ſions? We make Ariſtotle indeed ſay, ** That 
it excites them, in order to refine them.“ But 
the oppoiite opinions of commentators on this 
paſſage ſhew, that it is very ec and muſt 
remain { | 

Can a writer of his character be hog with 
faying, that Tragedy expels the paſſions i it labours 


to excite? Do the tragic poets aim at com- 


municating the diſtempers of the foul by inſer- 


tion, as ſome phyſicians do the imall-pox, in or- 
der to cure them? It is ſaid, that, by ſoftening 
theſe paſſions, Tragedy les from them what. 


ever is culpable and exceſſive, and reduces them 


within the bounds of reaſon and virtue. But can 


there be any thing culpable in pity ? Can hu- 


man Nature be too compaſſionate? If the chief | 
intention be to raiſe in the human breaſt a ra- 


tional fear and pity, what piece was ever better 


adapted to this than Athelie, which, if Ariſtotle 
had even thought it worthy of the appellation of 
Tragedy, he would have given it a place only 
among thoſe of the fecond claſs, the cataſtrophe. 
being propitious to the good, and fatal to the 
wicked; a cataſtrophe that, according to him» | 
reſtores complacence and tranquillity to the mind. 


+ 
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Why. muſt the force of poetry be —— to 
blunt thoſe two paſſions, which have the greateſt 
5 aptitude to. render us mild and humane? Na- 
ture has given us a heart which always relents- 
with a tender facility at the diſtreſſes of our fel- 


low creatures. The tears which fill our eyes, 


even at the rehearſal of fictions, are the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of our ſenſibility ; and to endeavour to leſ- 
ſen fear and pity in us, is nothing leſs. than to- 
blunt the hy of the two beſt incentives to vir- 
tue. 

Some interpreters of Ariſtotle nn that 
the end of Tragedy is to harden. our hearts, and, 
by a repreſentation of our miſeries, to inure us 
to fortitude. This, „ however, ſeems ill- found- 
ed; for hardly any thing was exhibited at the 
theatre of Athens but inceſt and parricide; con- 
ſequently, to accuſtom us to the ſight of our di- 
ſtreſſes for the improvement of our minds, could 

not but be the deſign of the poets, as theſe are 
two enormities which. ſeldom happened on the: 
real ſtage of che world. 8 | 
Nero was fondl of Tragedies; , and his fonduefs 
certainly aroſe from the pleaſing ſenſations which 
the fofter paſſions forced upon. him. What a 
gory 1 is it for poetry to have been able to excite 
Pity in the heart of Nere? Was the intention. of 
this only to leflen compaſſion, and to harden. his. | 
heart? - 
NM * Alex- 
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1 the tyrant of Pheres, finding him- 
ſelf affected by a tragedy, roſe from his ſeat, and 
went away, faying, That it would be a ſhame for 
hm, who felt no remorſe for the miſeries of his 
ſabjecs, to ſhed tears for thoſe of Andromache. 
If the compaſſion excited by a tragedy, could 
inſpire a tyrant with this refle&ion, it might, by 
degrees, have reclaimed him from his ferocity, 
and proved the happinefs of a whole nati-. 
on. Let it therefore no longer be ſaid, that 
poets labour only to harden us. No; let their 
powerful genius cheriſh, ſtimulate, mi increaſe . 
in us this ſenſibility which is the ſource of ſo ma- 
ny noble actions. When they draw tears from 
us for objects worthy of our tears, the tender- 
neſs they then excite, does honour to humanity. 
The character of Ariſtotle juſtifies my appre- 
henſion that his commentators have often, and 
frequently, to his diſadvantage, miſtaken his ſen- 
t ments. There is, certainly, a glaring corrup- 
tion in the above-mentioned paſſage. His valu- 
able works had already ſuffered ſome adultera- 
tions, when Sylla, who diſcovered them at A- 
thens, tranſported them to Rome; and it may 
be imagined that thoſe errors have been multi- 
plied, during the ſucceſſion of above ſeventeen 


centuries. 
XXXVI. 75 = 
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fication. This is perhaps the caſe with the fol- 


comedy, to ſacred or profane oratory ; in a 
word, to all thoſe ſpecies of compoſition which 
are inconteſtably fixed? If there is ſuch a ſtyle. 
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7 man on the Sole f1 HI STORY. 
By Monſ. GAILLARD. 


HERE are watt (the chene ks 
1 been made before me), which, by being 
5 in the mouths of thoſe who little under - 
ſtand them, come at laſt to have no preciſe ſigni- 


lowing expreſlions,---the hiſtorical ſtyle.—-his ſtyle 
is not like that of an hiſtorian, &c. The gene- 
rality of readers repeat theſe expreſſions, and 
probably do not underſtand them. Is it even 
abſolutely certain, that there is a ſtyle peculiar to 
hiſtory, as there is one peculiar to tragedy, to 


for hiſtory, it ought to be the rhetorical ſtyle; 
what the rhetorical ſtyle is to poetry, or at leaſt. 
nearly ſo, But I have * doubts to ans 
upon this ſubject. 

Before reflection, and a ſpirit of ice had 7 
fred the different ſpecies of compoſition, the 
reaſons for fixing theſe different ſpecies had ex. 

iſted. 


1 


Cn? 
ited. Nature had eſtabliſhed a proportion be- 


' tween words and things; ſhe taught men to ſay 


ſerious things ſeriouſly, pleaſant things pleaſant- 
ly, noble things nobly : but in writing, ſhe blend- 

ed and confounded theſe different ſpecies. and 
colours, or at leaſt, brought them too near each 
other; ſhe placed ſmiles too near to tears; and 
the noble too near the familiar. Art has ſepa- 
rated all this; it has collected things of the fame 


nature, appropriated them to a fixed ſpecies, and 


given this ſpecies an exclufive title to them. But 
what has art aſſigned to hiſtory? What has it 
forbidden hiſtory the uſe of? It is an error to 
imagine that grave and ſerious ſubjects only be- 


long to hiſtory ; and we muſt not carry that 


haughty maxim of Ammianas Marcellinus too far, 


though it is true to a certain degree, Hiſtoriæ aſ-- 
ſuetæ difcurrere per negotiorum celſitudines, nom 


humilium minutias plains cauſarum. Muſt we 
then conceal the trifling cauſes which produced 
great events, or muſt we expreſs them with ma- 
jefty 2 This would be turning them to burleſque. 
Nothing certainly ought to be neglected which. 
characteriſes ages, nations, and princes. New 
ages, nations, and princes, have their errors ; 


of theſe errors, ſome produce crimes, and we 


muſt deteſt them; others only occaſion ridicule, 


2 and we muſt dare to laugh at them. My opi- 


mon is, and it is ſupported by great. examples, 
4}: | and 
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and by the nature of things, that Hiſtory may 


ſometimes decently deſcend to a philoſophic 
imile, and I can never think” that ſhe degrades 
herſelf by imitating philoſophy. 

What then is che general principle in regard 
to hiſtory? It is this : I borrow it from Salluſt; 
Facta dictis funt exaquanda. . This principle, not- 
withſtanding it. is very general, ſeems clearer 
than what Cicero ſays upon the ſame ſubject, 
who tells us, that the ſtyle of hiſtory ought to 


be elatum et incitatum. Salluſt's principle is, to 


vary the ſtyle according to the ſubject; to give 


events and perſons their proper tone; not to be- 


ſtow the ſame colours upon the devaſtations of 
war, and the ſubtelties of negotiation; to give 
characters all their force and energy, crimes all 


their horror, virtues all their dignity, great and 


noble actions all their eclat not to degrade he- 
roiſm by a feeble ſtyle, nor to chill the paſſions by 
a frigid one; not to give the little arts, the per- 
fidious intrigues, and childiſh tricks of N 
falſe eee 5 an elevated _ e b 
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Py the State of Morality in Pos 50 f 1 
Ages of the World. 


By Monſ. BURLAMAQUE. 


T. the firſt ages of the world, men were un⸗ 
der the direction of a much ſurer guide than 


all our treatiſes and diſſertations. Certain facts 


well aſcertained, certain truths, conſidered as 


vnqueſtionable, and frequently confirmed by 


new facts, were to them evident principles;---ax-- 
ioms, upon which ſophiſtry had not as yet tried 
her ſkill, nor a counterfeit philoſophy rendered 


doubtful. From theſe principles, as from a fruit- 
ful ſource, each individual, wirhout the aid of 


bug, and, as it were, by à ſingle glance, 


grew certain conſequences, of which his ſouk 
felt the force and juſtneſs, and formed to himſelf 


ſure rules of conduct for every particular exi- 
gency. A father, without the aſſiſtance of phi- 
loſophy, gave virtuous precepts to his children, 
and the leader of a people to thoſe whom he go- 
verned. All their morality conſiſted in theſe- 
precepts, which were expreſſed with brevity and 
| perſpicuity, in the * of inconteſtible axioms, 
| which. 


. 


| times. 5 | 


"men. under an obligation of obedience; a divine 
will which enjoins virtue, and forbids vice ; di- 


( 43x ) | | = 


which every one thought himſelf obliged to obs- 
ſerve. Without proving the exiſtence of a God, 
they ſaid, it was neceſſary to reverence him; with- 
out reaſoning upon his authority and his rights, 
they ſaid, it was neceſſary to obey: him; without 
enquiring what conſcience was, they obeyed its 
dictates ; without entering into any diſcuſſion in 
regard to juſtice and injuſtice, they never con- | 
founded them; they eſteemed and recommended = 
the one as the will of God; they blamed and for- | 1 
bade the other as diſobedience to the ſupreme _ 

Being. Without diſputing about the immortality. ST» 1 
or immateriality of the ſoul, a future ſtate, or the = 
nature of rewards and puniſhments, they were 1 
afraid of offending that God who abhors wicked- 
neſs, and will not fail to puniſh it; and were 
convinced of the neceſſity of pradiſing virtue, 
which was ſure of obtaining the ebene and 
bleſſing! of Heaven. 

Such was, in general, the method of we 
earlieſt writers, whether inſpired or uninſpired; 
and ſuch is the idea which they give us of the 
morality of their own, * of the ne | 


- — — 1 


Their principles are, N 3 of one 
God; a providence which intereſts itſelf in the | 4 
affairs of men; a ſovereign authority which lays |, 
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vine e juſlice Which footer or later rewards the 
one; and punithes- the other; together with a 
ſufficient ſhare:of knowledge in all men, to diſ- 
tinguiſh vice from virtue upon every occaſion; - - 

They make uſe of thoſe principles as of ſo 
many mathematical axioms, which. there is no 


occaſion to domonſtrate , as they are ſuppoſed to 
be known and admitted by every body. Their 
morality conſiſted in practical precepts or rules of 
conduct, without any ſpeculative or philoſophical 
reaſonings to explain or illuſtrate them; they 


were contented with enforcing them by motives 


drawn from the fear of God, and from ane 


utility. 
It is duct to Arend the PRA bode of Hed 


Old Teſtament, to be convinced of the truth of 
what I have ſaid, and to acknowledge that we 
mult not expect to find in thoſe divine producti- 


ons, either a connected treatiſe, or regular . 
tem, according to the ſcientific method of mo- 
dern philoſophers ; in a word, that we muſt not 
look for a philoſopher among the authors of thoſe 
writings. They addreſs themſelves to the me- 
mory for facts; to conſcience for precepts ; and 


to ſentiment, for motives; without entering into 
$ 


any diſcuſſion, enquiry, or ſpeculative diſpute. 
The ſame may be ſaid in this reſpect of thoſe 
pen who were not infpired, None of the 
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ve are told, brought this notion from 52 in- 
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Hiſtorians, poets, or moraliſts, bange the foun- 
dation of the philoſphic ſchools i in Greece, have 


given us 4 regular treatiſe of morals. We find 


in them, however, all the foundations of the art 
of living, all the principles of morality, all the 


real motives to virtue, and the greateſt part of 


the me, 3 of a regular and uſeful 
life. TONY 

Homer and Heſiod, the oldeſt poets, whole 
works have reached us, furniſh an exainple, „in 
regard to uninſpired authors, which confirms the 
idea I have given of the ſtate of morality before 
the 'eſtabliſhment of the philoſophic ſchools in 
Greece. According to them, the laws of juſtice 
had God for their author. His authority gave 
tltoſe laws their obligatory force, and the diſ- 


tributive juſtice of Heaven was the motive to 


obedience. | 

Such too was the ſtate of morality among the 
Indians, Perſians, Phenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Gauls, Latins, and every. other nation under 
heaven. The notion of a future life, i in which 
the virtuous were to be rewarded, and the wick- 
ed puniſhed, univerſally prevailed, Orpheus, 


to Greece, and Homer adopted it. dleſs 


: would it be to 17 9 all that is to be found 
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upon this ſubject in the writings of the poets, 
who were for many ages, the only teachers of 
morality, and who carefully preſerved in ir 
works the notions and ideas of former times. 
Morality loſt this uſeful ſimplicity, when * 


Philoſophers , as they. were called, began to treat 


of it. A curioſity, puſhed too far, made them 
enter into the diſcuſſion of ſeveral curious queſ- 
tions, in relation to thoſe clear and efficacious prin- 
ciples which had been ſufficient i in former times ; 
and the pride of explaining every difficulty, be- 
came a dangerous ſpur to this curioſity. What 
was formerly a practical art, became now a ſpe- 
culative ſcience, a ſubject of) controverſy. Dif- 


ferent ſyſtems were erected, and warm conten- 


tions aroſe in ſupport of them. Some attacked, 
others defended, all were eager for victory, and 
all contended earneſtly for or againſt propoſitions, 
as they were or were not favourable to their 
ſeveral ſchemes; firſt principles were rendered 
doubtful; nay, they even went ſo far as to deny 
them ee and criminal paſſions, impatient 
of being reſtrained by the precepts and laws of 
virtue, found their intereſt in darkening, or even 


rejecting the truth; and, . accordingly, availed 


themſelves of thoſe Klordlers, and increaſed them, 
The voice of conſcience was ſtifled i in many per- 


bons by every kind of — New enquiries, 


and 


* 


. o 
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and profounder ſtudies were neceſſary fo e a 


judgment of thofe controverſies ; and after much 


labour and application, they ſtill bonn themſelves 


in a ſtate of uncertainty in many reſpects. Hap- 


pily for mankind, the bulk of the people were 


incapable of entering into theſe diſputes ; left 


them to the philoſophers, and continue to follow 


the dictates of confcience, and to revere ancient 


maxims, when no. violent pafſion | Mtervened, . 
There were ſome wife plitoſophers alſo, who 


endeavoured to ſtrengthen the laws of VEE, . 


rather chan ſupport their own ſyſtems. 
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Xxx VII. 
22 Maxims concerning Home- | 


By the Abbe e Dvayer. 


ET a kingdom be ever ſo large, it may, 


when it is well governed, be compared to 


a 1 houſe in the country where they buy very 
few things, and ſell a great many. . 
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. own neceſſties muſt be very few, when it 
fupplies the wants of other nations with its pro- 
duce; or it muſt be ſoon drained of its money 
when i it has no commodities to ſell; and. will al. 
Ways continue poor, if it! is ; perpetually cqulizaige 
ed to buy. 8 

A wile prince muſt, ther efore, put his domi- 
nions into a condition of obtaining a great many 
ſuperfluities, that- may be exchanged with other 
nations for the neceſſaries wanted by his own 
ſubjects. | 


make goods, which have no conſumption in the 


He ſhould give all encouragement to commerce, 


and remove every obſtruction to it under his go- 


vernment. 
which has no oil or wine, but abounds in iron 


If he does otherwiſe, a province 


and flocks, cannot diſpoſe of What they do not 
want, nor buy what they do want. It is juſt ſo 
with that province, which draws no profit from 
oil or wine, proportioned to what it would do, 
when allowed to trade with a province or country 
deprived of theſe commodities. 

Immoderate and high taxes upon goods often 
ruin trade and commerce, becauſe they exceed 
the nett profit ariſing from them. | 

The ſame complaint may be juſtly urged againſt 
arbitary tributes; ſuch as are too frequently 
paid on certain rivers, and unneceſſary” tolls. 
Theſe obſtacles and impoſttions devour” trade; 


way 


J AS. a... . nn 


F 
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* of commerce (ite uſeleſs, and reduce other 


places, where they are neceſſary, to miſery and 


want; wen they might otherwiſe have fold” | 
them for a reaſonable. profit," or exchanged them 
for goods of an equal value. Thus the union of 


the principal partsof a kingdoni may be interrupt- 
ed, wealth is hindered from-circulation, and the 


natives of ſome parts are. reduced to a neceflity” 


4 


of buying from foreigners, what they might find 


at home, if the interior commerce of the pro- 
vinces or counties had been left free and open, 


and diſencumbered from the charge and — 


ties of carriage. 

The prince who leſſens the taxes on the inter- 
nal commerce of his ſubjects, will preſently find 
a conſiderable increaſe in his revenues, by a 
greater conſumption at home, or by tranſporta- 
tion of its ſuperfluities to foreign parts. And 
again, the ſubjects in general would be ſo enrich. 
ed by trade, as. to be. able with greater eaſe to 
bear the expences of as W * all emer. 
n 

The next care of a prince, is to take care of 
the public roads; to repair thoſe that are bad, 
and to keep up theſe that are good. 

Where rivers can be made navigable, or na- 


vigable rivers carried farther, without tao great 


an expence, it ſhould be done at the 9 
of the public. f 
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The three following NoveLs are 
in the Preſs, and will ſpeedily | 
be publiſhed, printed for R. 


SN AG G, Paternoſter-Row. 
1 Le. L 9 8 K E T T, 


OR, 
Hiſtory of Mr. Singleton ; ; 
In 2 Vols. 12mo. 
vs By the Author of Emily, or, The 
Natural Daughter. 
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Unfortunate Lady of Quality 
In-3 Foley © ft lt 
Printed on a fine F ools-Cap. 
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By a young Libertine reclaim'd. 


fuch foul Diſ- 


is 210 


Once to be wi 


grace, 
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R. $NAGG;,Paternoſter-Row. 
The following Books are this Day 
E-- | "—_— by R. $NAGS, 
Patronaties-How . 
N : 
In one Vol. 1 printed 
on the ſame Size Paper and 


Print as Dodfley and Pearch, _ 
Price 38. ſewed, or 38. 6d. bound, 


| A New Edition of fy 
„ A&A COLLECTION of POEMS, 
The Production of the Kingdom 


of Ireland, ſelected from a Col- 
lection juſt publiſhed in that 


. | Kingdom, intituled, 

-Þ* The Shamracke, or Hibernian Creſſes. 
This Selection is made with Judgment. and 
2 | Taſte. Monthly Review, Augufl 1773. 


In this Collection are many truly valuable, 
and elegant Poems, for the Peruſal of hich 
7 we are much indebted to the Compiler. 


* ; ' Monthly Review, October 1772. 
This M iſcellany contains ſeveral pretty Poems. 
Criticat Review, December 1772. 
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The WINTER MEDLEY); 
0 x, 


ent for the Fire Side 3 


Containing, 


A curious Collection of enter- 
taining Stories, intereſting Novels, 


remarkable Tales, curious Anec- 


dotes, Eſſays, Allegories, CC, &o. 
Price 28. 
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